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SUMMER THOUGHTS, 
IN THE WOODS AND BY THE WAYSIDE. 


BY MRS. E. JESSUP EAMES. 


+ QO, Father Lord! 
Thou All Benificent! I bless thy name, 

That thou hast mantled the green earth with flowers, 
Linking our hearts to Nature." 


Yes! in the woods and by the wayside; in 
the sunny depths of the most beautiful June 
time! How transcendently lovely is the sum- 
mer world out in the open air—the green-car- 
peted earth—the azure-purpled-skies—the rain- 
bow-tinted clouds; the glorious morning—the 
noon-tide splendor, and the softly radiant sun- 
down ; beautiful all ! 

When we remember that in accordance with 
the doctrine of correspondences, each form of 
beauty, pervading the universe, is the rare em- 
bodiment of Infinite love and wisdom ; and only 
the veil that conceals from our sight the higher 
beauties of the spirit realm beyond—then in- 
deed the beauty of Nature has a high signifi- 
cance, In her great volume—the source of true 
knowledge—we read the inner sentiments of our 
own souls; and a true spirit of devotion fills 
the heart of man in those holy hours of com- 
munion with the great heart of Nature! 

Oh, life of mine! let the thousand strings of 
thy-spirit’s lyre sound the great Creator’s praise, 

proclaim with eternal hosanna, His good- 
ness and glory! Sing, oh, my soul, the won- 
derful morning hymn of creation! That grand 
birth hymn in which a thousand-toned voices 
join in one deep diapason of Divine homage, 
making all nature a perpetual oratorio—breath- 
ig one eternal anthem—reflecting one great 
trath—and causing this world to be the vesti- 
bule of heaven! 

It is yet the early morning time—the broad 
ted sunrise is flushing the orient with ten thou- 
sand varying colors—shifting, changing, and 
melting into each other. And in what beautiful 
fine gradations those regal hues die away. Me- 
thinks the Tyrian purple of old resembled this 
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superb sunrise! A million colored suns of 

pra beam through these exquisite and gor- 
‘geous transparencies. All tints, from the most 
glowing scarlet and burning crimson, to the 
ipalest purple and silveryest azure ; every shade 
‘of gold, and starry topaz—of lilac and violet— 
in a word, the unutterable glory of a tropic sun- 
rise could scarcely surpass the splendor of this. 
Truly the morning is a mighty poem, written 
by the living sun upon the earth, and vibrating 
through the beating heart of eternal nature.— 
Oh! how full of beauty, meaning, mystery and 
eloquence is the scene! Ah! how renovating 
and hopeful to weary eyes, is the freshly-bloom- 
ing face of the summermorn. What silent ser- 
mons are preached from the myriads of little 
wayside flowers, that star this grassy lane— 
from the changing foliage and vernal blooms of 
yon hanging-wood. 

Aye, here is a sheltered and bowery place, in 
the heart of this old forest; a cool and lovely 
spot this to rest in awhile. The far-spreading 
branches of these four drooping elms, have made: 
a perfect and spacious temple; roof, arch, co- 
lumn and aisle, fretted and carved by the hand 
of the Divine Architect! Such hangings as these 
are to these walls and windows—’broidered all 
over with sumptuous blooms—curtained with 
a gossamer net-work of many-colored creepers 
running to the dome-like top. 

The star-shaped leaves of that blossoming 
vine, look like sculptured emeralds; and the 
small bunches of clear-crimson flowers among 
its tendrils, shine forth like rubies. And what 
lace-like veils of foliage fall from the tops of the 
tallest trees, formed from the light parasitical 
plants ; intertwined and twisted with coronals 
and flowery festoons. 

And what birds for a western forest. Like 
living bouquets of jewels—winged sunbeams, or 
“animated rainbows,” gorgeous beyond de- 
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ta teat acca ae ‘tek a ee 
8¢ sription! How they flood the still ether with ; ‘haunts. With what a fine and subtle appre- 
their rapturous swells—and lays of joyance. ‘ciation my eager senses thrilled to the whisper. 


See there! from among the troops of bright- ' ing voices of the sun-lighted leaves: to the 
winged creatures, sails a magnificent butterfly, ; chime- like melody of the tinkling rill, so clear 
large nearly as a hummingbird! Whatsuperb; Sin its rippling flow. Ah! how distinctly amid 
wings, sable spotted with gold, and under- lined }the noisy din—the distracting cares of life, 
with crimson—a radiant ring of purple about ; comes back the memory of that summer noop. 
the neck and eyes; the latter, by the way, of a} itide. Far through the stainless ether, I follow 
limpid and gem-like green. ‘the flight of troops of bright-winged creatures, 

Beautiful coated butterfly! hast folded thy} Red-breasted robin, and the small silvery gray 
velvet wing for a moment’s rest in the heart of} wren, on glancing pinions flit ever and anon be. 
this fragrant wood rose? Fairy and fragile}fore me. From her lowly nest amid the violets, 
flutterer among the flowers! I marvel not that ; up mounts the gay meadow-lark, high among 
the Greeks, who idealized all things, made thee; the clouds, making the still air vocal with her 
the type of immortality ! That they sculptured } rejoicing strains. 
thee—oh, loveliest soul-emblem! on their; To and fro sails the purple-coated butterfly, 
tombs ; forthou seemest in thy successive stages, ; among the rose-tinted petals of the wild eglan. 
to shadow forth and symbolize the imperfect {tine ; and the bright blue dragon-fly hastens to 
nature of man: his fall, and his punishment, ‘pierce the fragrant tubes of the clustering wood 
and the final redemption of his soul by Divine } honeysuckle. 
love! But my chief favorite of all these denizens of 

And there goes the “busy little bee,” on} nature, was the little squirrel that played at 
honey-gathering thoughts intent; yet almost } hide and seek in and out of the old beechen tree 
puzzled where to choose, amid the wilderness of}hard by. What a pleasant home_he had in its 
sweets—the beds of crushed wood-violets, and} spacious hollow! What packs Of leaves and 
odorous wood-hyacinths, and countless other} bundles of moss he contrived to carry there! 
wild blossoms before it! } How industriously he hoarded the hazel nuts, 

Here then in this “forest sanctuary,” this;and what dinners and lunches he made, to be 
“house not made with hands,” I loitering sit } sure, from the juicy leaves of the pine and 
in the golden hush of the glowing noontide. —{ spruce, and the dewy cowslip roots. Sucha 
The deep calm that reigns at quiet mid-day, is; beautiful creature, too, so frisky and frolicsome; 
around and over all things, the while I lean} yet with such a pleading timid look in the large 
against an old moss-cushioned tree, and gaze } wandering eyes, so bright and dark! And no 
with contemplative eye far up—up into the In-: lady in the land ever wore velvet of so superb 
finite realms of space. ° sa® texture. Silvery gray with broad glossy 

Meantime my thoughts go back to the van-? stripes of the jettiest black, was that coat ofhis, 
ished hours of another earlier summer time; ‘and fashioned by a peerless and most perfect 
while clear and distinct, through the dim mist; artist! Merry and free, meanwhile, was the 
of years, comes back thy memory, oh, well be-} life of my pet favorite, up and down, high and 
loved day! ! 3 ; low, on branch, stem, and twig, were his haunts 

Seemeth it now, that then and there, my} for play! And no palace walls could boast such 
spirit was gifted with a new-found intelligence, noble architecture—pillar and arch were wreath- 
and I received into my innermost mind the be-! ed and fluted with flowering vines—and a dome 
lief that there are more things i in heaven and} of the sapphire sky spread above. 
earth, than are dreamed of in our philosophy! } Green leaf boughs, and blossoming branches, 

Oh! thou remembered day! Soft showered; clustered over in many a twist and twine of 
the sun, as now, rich gleams of golden light on; ‘ polished i ivy, formed a gothic arch for his cor- 
the gem-green sod below! Fell there upon the ridor; and a moss-raised carpet of emerald hue, 
short grassy turf, touches of silvery radiance, : ‘ purple-gemmed with wood-violets and golden- 
flinging an exquisite shadow on the sweet: bloomed daffodils, was spread for my favorite's 
blooming violets that purpled the ground at my; pleasure. Ah! he was a beauty—that squirrel! 
feet, and wrapt in a shimmery shining haze the} Yes! I had dreams—of what? I was veryin- 
sunny grove-opening beyond. ‘ dulgent to the “dolce far niente” in those days; 

Skies of the deepest and serenest azure (with / ‘and this was no better perhaps than the sheerest 
here and there a pearly rose-tinged cloud, Goat: idleness, yet I lived in a fair and beautifal 
ing off into snow-white, wavy wreaths ) arched } world of my own, and always felt better and 
tenderly above me, and seemed to meet the lofty ; purer for my musing hours, by the daisy-strewn 
tree-tops in a loving embrace. ‘wayside that led to the bowery old woods be- 

Ah! how deliciously did the magic of the}yond! 
hour, and the scene steal into my innermost; Hopeful dreams of that future which I then 
spiritual being; clothing it in the fairest hues }imagined stood so fair in the golden promise- 
of poetry and romance, suggesting unnumbered ; light of time, créated in my heart a dear an 
images of beauty and grace, creating in my delight? nl joy. All was so still around, me 
weary, world-worn heart a yearning desire for;thought the greenly-foliaged trees whispe' 
that ideal which is only realized in the summer- the carol of hope in accordance with all that 
clime of eternal greenness above. With what} was best and+brightest, and most beautiful in 
fullness of feeling my soul drank in the fresh- ‘the coming years. Ah! that dream of memory 
ness and purity of Nature, in one of her loveliest ; ts divine! 
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Not a sound of bird, brook, or bough—not a} in its worship ; strong in its trust—the sublime 
seent of opeacenggie erase 4 —— of | a ~ gan belief ; Love, —_ 
rose, viole — sight of a e rap-; which ‘hath its divine essence in humanity.— 
turous rainbow-winged life, that floats care-free That, too, was but a dream—it has faded om 
in the open air, but pierces through the bye- ‘the life of the past. Yet in wandering back to 
gone time, fair, fresh, fragrant, and musical as } that life, I could almost deem myself the same 
of yore! ;as when——ah, well! the heart maketh its own 

It is far off—that scene of my better days and { abiding sunshine—its own eternal gloom! And 
brighter ye 9 aaa my heart is there, and ‘ now, as in that blissful time, dear Nature, thy 
my dream is of the bowery green wood, and the } large and loving heart is open to my touch ; the 
bubbling forest spring. Riseth there, too, a vi-‘ golden key thou gavest, is still in ae keeping, 
sion of that distant mountain, looming upward {while clearer are thy mysteries, and brighter 
in its grandeur and glory, wearing like a crown; thine innermost sanctities than of old. If time 
its gift of golden sun-rays ! Often, and oft, yet ; hath bereft me of much that the human heart 
vainly, have I pined to look once again on its holds dear, it hath taught me to look above, and 
rage capi arr ~“ ae a ig i ares the ly Ay a liveth here—for surely 

in glory-tints its majestic outlines. ‘the glory is on high! 
thou sublime and solemn mount! so eternally Thrice blessed, and thrice beautiful are ye, 
I tig vorractina Uooars tha holg-opell.at| wspaadol, ‘Shovante mip fnt-siodsing weal a ai. 
on- g heart the holy spell of} wayside! rough my fast-kindling soulis dis- 

thy popecility. ene of quiet thought} tilled the life-fraught essence, poured from the 
and pleasant dreaming I owe to thee; but Ican} pure urn of universal nature. A beautiful 
offer thee only idle thanks, oh, silent moun-} Presence, imaging heaven itself, is abroad ; the 
tain! for all of beauty and strength thou didst} holy spirit moveth every where ; and “the 
ape me se one ty re ae am are than aac saypas 9 of a perfect God,” illumines His 
in the vanished years, ink with grateful love) whole creation. 
on the faith, and hope, and courage, I gained} A little while, and the full glories of the celes- 
ae Shove Pym of aa days. Fees seer og pps! ror fone - ey er ce vision ! 
were days of darkness likewise; and the hear y cross of thorns, oh, heart! shall become a 
did not escape its trial-hour, and a great sorrow } crown of flowers—and thou, redeemed and free, 
nmeee ~ racks ey shalt pepe ——— < — harmony, 

ck now the memory (made peaceful at last) } around the throne of the Eternal! 
ofan intense pervading passion, pure as perfect | 











MAKING HAY. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
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With her crown of gorgeous flowers, Filled with bread and butter sweet— 
And her long and fragrant noonings, Oh, the farmer’s blue-eyed daughter 
In the cool and shady bowers. With pleasure pure I greet. 

Farewell to gloomy sorrow, 
“Dull care” ‘fly swift away— 
There is sunshine in the meadow 
Twining with the clover hay. 


Hurrah ! for glorious Summer, i With her dinner-basket laden, 


And, perchance, I pressed the fingers 
That arranged the dainty feast, 

And, perliaps, the little maiden 
Colored just the very least— 


Let the deawz in dusty cities And if she sat beside me 
Boast of walking in the park, My heart run o’er with bliss, 

But a summer morning walk for me And sometimes from her rosy cheek 
When sings the early lark! I stole a tender kiss. 


Let them talk of balls and sozrees, 
And drives along Broadway, 
But there’s purer joy in being 
In the meadow ‘“‘ making hay.” 


Oh, ’twas pleasant, very pleasant, 
Sitting in the fragrant shade, 

Which the broad and spreading foliage 
Of the maple trees had made, 

When the sun shines down the hottest, Listening to the robin’s chirping 
And the winds have sunk to sleep, In the branches of the trees, 

And the flies their lazy buzzings And watching o’er the hill tops 
Have hushed in silence deep— The coming of the breeze. 

Then we seek the shady maples, 
Where the moss is soft and green, 

And gaze upon the silver clouds 
Which deck the sky serene. 


And the gentle blue-eyed maiden, 
At noon comes o’er the lawn, 

With the grace of storied fairies, 
And the lightness of a fawn, 





Yes, these summer days are beautiful! 
All full of golden light, 

With the winsome shadows flitting 
Over dale and mountain height. 

Oh, ’tis pleasant, ’tis delightful, 
When the skies are warm above, 

To spend the day in “ making hay”— 
The noon in making love. 


Oe eee 
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BELL BRADBURY’S CHOICE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ suSY L—’S DIARY.” 


seen ways, and by this waa ‘he hindered heii 
‘ g 1 indered Often, dis. 
One evening in the winter time of ’48, Luther! couraged often. He must often pack away 
Foster sat holding “Ivanhoe” half open in the ‘books, apparatus, and wipe his pen dry, andgo 
hand that lay on his knee, when it came into ; out to put himself before cold men of business, 
a greed preeegboar yard go ice arn nn 2 +e os for he sp dara that should give him 
the pent-up town, where tides, winds and all ;clothing and bread. 
sorts of life went on with heavy, measured pul-; This season had been more prosperous. He 
gations, to the up-country, where the rough;had been sending philosophical papers to the 
winds came, and the snows piled themselves }“ Tribune,” and had been well paid for them— 
up on the roadsides, (wreathing into wondrous ; When this came to the ears of Mr. Harding, 
beauty along the stone walls,) where, driven by } editor of the “ Newburyport Sentinel ;” whenhe 
the headlong winds, they went trooping like a ; heard as he did from a brother of his connected 
wpite pe wsVIg across hon rong) Er oe hill-} sien y i Rie wee, ene paper deer< 
sides ; where in a night, while the healthy in-} had a high opinion of Foster’s talent and leam- 
mates slept, they piled themselves, as if wilfully, ing, he came in, shook hands with Foster, and, 
into barricades before the windows, before the;in a bustling way, as if there must needs be 
doors; doing all that they did as if they had} hurry about it, told him that now he and his 
frolicsomeness and delight init. He must go} paper were ready for those articles. The ps- 
there, taking his buskins along, and rifle; for;pers were upon living men,—artists, artizans, 
the mountains were in his head, with deer show-} and statesmen, who were striving and doing 
ing antlered horns along the ravines, among the} their best. They were written strongly and in 
pines and on the tip-tops, relieved’ by the deep} a glow of kindly appreciation that could not fail 
blue sky. He must — rg oe go to os eee them and their author to the 
“Tvanhoe” must go. He had read it a half-}multitudes of striving men and women who 
dozen times, perhaps, in the ten years he hadjread them. So that friendly eyes sought him 
owned it, but now that he had began it again, ‘out, however silently he stood in the throng, 
after it had been left untouched among his}and friendly hearts there in his native town, 
books for years, it was as fresh and grand a book ;}made much of him. It made him happy inthe 
as ever. That should go into his trunk; and; midst of his doubtful lot.’ He could take the 
other books. He imagined he would have rare }thought of it with him, could have warmth and 
comfort with books and pen up there, with the {companionship in it, he felt, while he was up 
bracing mountain air in his lungs and in allhis‘there in the snowy, strange place, doing, with 
being. He hoped he could do something if he} no cognizant eye on him, the work that should 
SE ole 4s Mitt Iutewpestng’ thesnnstves be. werthy his owsteeal ia whlch God het 
twolst Bin and his sieadekinils, He wished ; wach speliating Vettine. a 
earnestly that he might do this one thing,—: 
write such a lecture, a lecture so infallibly ex- 
cellent, both in its spirit and its form, that men} 
and women should hold their breaths, should § 
feel their pulses keeping still to hear,—by and} Groton, Feb, 3, 1848. 
by, that was, when he got a little prominence Biessep Estuer: 
in literature and in the minds of the people, sos; We had something good for dinner to-day.— 
that he might stand and speak with a soul quiet, ; Guess what it was; I helped to get the dinner, 
het owinasion Pitan “Ng He was stru ick a aah , 7 pe a ag "i te a 
utne . 3 1 
gling hard to make his ways Sus still often in ‘uamshsly dinky tanongh a. bole. in the Gs ont 
doubts whether indeed he ever would make his} here close by; and I fried them slowly, to what 
way pg i rd. a to sy ons then he pan a : ae A gn the patientest, beautifullest pos 
with all his books and instruments of mastered ; so that the doctor and the other gentleman 4 
sciences, arts and philosophies lying at his feet ; : silently awhile, and with their heads tipped 
tonty me pists nor — a by feet, pd pvc ve hier rene Veneta. bs dora 
e neede ry ni orever ; O aS to) he was lis ening. nen Mary aske w z 
manfully earn at least one laurel wreath,—not; him so still, he said, laughing, that he was lis 
for his temples; not to be worn as a crown, but; tening to the trout. We had the mealiest pota- 
lying in graceful verdure at his elbow. This} toes—baked ; boiled ham in nice slices; pies, 
crown must, after all, be no laurel wreath, worn} pickles, home-made currant wine, and swett 
before the eyes of men, but a halo, as it were,}crackers. We ate it in the coziest room that 
coming from the inward light, the strong spirit, } there is in this land; I fancy there are enough 
that had achieved its work, with such slow pa-}such rooms in England and Germany. It is a 
tience and trust. ‘large room, which is both sitting-room and dia 
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LETTER FROM BELL BRADBURY TO ESTHER TAYLOR. 
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BELL BRADBURY’S CHOICE. 








wee 
ing-room, for their house isn’t a large one; it is 
just a common, two story farm-house, with a 
hall in the front, dividing two large rooms, with 
akitchen, pantry, and so on, back. One of the 
large front rooms is, of course, parlor, furnished 
according to‘rule. The other is our long, strag- 
gling, careless dining-room, alias sitting-room. 
It has book-case, cabinet, maps, some of Mary’s 
paintings, done before her marriage, easy chairs, 
large and small, foot-cushions, Mary’s work- 
table, the doctor’s table, which is kept out in 
his office in the summer, the doctor’s violin, 
and, of late, certain fixtures of a certain other 
gentleman, who has his legitimate place in the 
chamber over this room, but who likes it best 
sometimes,.going on with his studies and writ- 
ing in the farthest-off corner of this room, where 
we are with our reading or sewing. Mary and 
the doctor both think his presence of a very 
agreeable kind, and like to have him here. The 
doctor invited him here because he liked him 
so well, when he met him at a hotel in Rumney, 
where he went daily to visit a patient. Mary 
and I were glad to have him come ; that is, Mary 
was, for in this drifting time, few venture out 
(save the brave snow-birds, who are surest to 
come to the house, when the storm is loudest.) 
And if ever so many come, there would not be 
one amongst them who would have the quiet 
and agreeable intelligence that this Mr. Foster 
has, At least, this is what Mary and the doctor 
think, So we liketo have him here. 

He meant to do ever so much hunting; but 
he does less and less of it. He rides away over 
the cold hills often, with the doctor. They 
«ome back with red faces, and as hungry as two 
cubs. Mary and I, like two downright women, 
a8 we are, are best content when we_are busiest 
getting nice dishes, and putting things in beau- 
tifal array for their return ; when they are hun- 
griest at table and comfortablest in their arm- 
chairs afterward. 

80, good bye, blessed girl. I’ve been here a 
fortnight. I ought to go home and go to school. 
The preceptor and all the rest say that I “miss 
itin being away from Virgil so long;” for, you 
see, the preceptor hasn’t it in his head, the rest 
of them haven’t it in theirs, that I have, ofpa 
tight, any concern with anybody in this world, 
but this same old fellow, Virgil. I don’t know 
when I shall go home; Mary says she don’t know 
when I can; the doctor says he don’t know.— 
Mr, Foster thinks I would be a loss—on account 
of the nice pickerel and trout I cook; child, this 
gall; you see he appreciates me just about as 
Ideserve ; for I haven’t a spark of talent or am- 
bition, 

Yours, dear, 
Beit BRapsory. 


P.S.—Only, and I write it with something 
akin to tears in my eyes, if I took pains to keep 
tooms in nice order for one, and to fry pickerel 
and trout to a beautiful crisp, and then, when 
oe came, if he saw nothing in me but a tidy 
Woman and a good frier of pickerel, I should lay } 
me down and want to die. I should, J know} 
about this already, i 
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CHAPTER III. 


BELL TO ESTHER. 
Groton, Feb. 28, 1848. 
My Dear Girt: 

If I am married right off, in two months or so, 
will you come over to cry with me, and be one 
of my bridemaids? Honorable James Pentinon; 
of Portland, whose wife was my mother’s cou- 
sin, who, as I perhaps told you, came to see us 
on his way to Congress, who is twice as old as 
I am, and the ugliest man—only that there is 
much excellent sense and proper feeling in the 
expression of his eyes and mouth—has written 
to mother that he will be glad to marry me and 
take me home with him when he can get away 
from Washington. He will do well by me, he 
says in his letter. That is, of course, he will 
dress me beautifully, will establish me in a 
beautiful home, will make a pet of me, and 
provide handsomely for me in his will. My 
mother sent his letter to me yesterday, endorsed 
with a few lines from herself,in which she says 
that Arthur Pentinon is “an estimable man ;” 
that if I marry him, he will, as it were, take 
me in his arms and carry me through life, and 
that all I will have to do, will be to hold my 
hands out for the indulgences he will shower, 
and devole myself tohim. She underscores this 
last proposition, as Ido. She lays stress upon 
it, she says, because she knows him, knows 
that he will exact my whole heart. I think I 
can be very dutiful; can easily be dutiful to so 
grave, elderly, and indulgent a gentleman. I 
suppose I am sure to marry somebody, and I am 
afraid of not doing so well. I will tell you 
what I would dread most of all in marriage— 
marrying one so muth above me in intellect, 
imagination, and so on, (or, at least, one who 
would feel himself so far above me, although I 
know what stores of nice thoughts and fancies 
I have, that I never unfold to people,) that I 
would be no more to him,as I passed and re- 
passed before his eyes, than a pendulum is that 
swings back and forth, keeping perfect time for 
his convenience. 

But Iam going out into the kitchen tosee what 
Mary is doing. She has only a Dutch girl, 
Katharina, that a New York Emigrant Office 
senttothem. Allshecansay is, “ What,mam?” 
and “Yes, mam.” Allshe can dois to do every- 
thing wrong, and keep Mary jumping to stap 
what she is doing. 

I shall not tell Mary a word that mother and 
Mr. Pentinon have written, only that mother 
thinks I must certainly gohomeat once, Mary 
married the doctor because he was the light of 
her life. She would feel unmitigated horror if 
I were to show my case up to her. I couldn’t 
bear her expostulations. 

Did I tell you that Mr. Foster is an author? 
Not that it is anything to me, or to you, dear, 
what he is. But he writes beautifully. While 
the doctor was gone, to-day, and Mary and I 
sat with our needles, he turned his pages over, 
reading to us, here and there. Mary praised it 
as he went along. I did not speak; but it is 
true that it dropped, word by word, on my heart, 
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as it were, feeding it, as if they were crumbs of 
the bread of a new and blessed life. I did uot 
look up to him but once. ThenI met the ex- 
pression of his face, for it happened that he 
was looking over in my direction at the same 
moment. Certain lines of Mrs. Browning came 
to my mind. I kept thinking of him as 

‘*One upon whose lips the air 

Turns to solemn verities, 

For men to breathe anew and win 

A deeper seated life within.” 

That is, of course, dear, for a few minutes I 
kept thinking of him in this way. I soon 
drove the thoughts, knowing that they didn’t 
belong to me. But I will tell you, once for all, 
what I think of looks like that I met then. I 
think that, to meet such a look oncea day while 
one lived, to have a right to meet it and to make 
the most of it, would be enough to render one’s 
heart light, and one’s home bright, all the year, 
year after year, while one lived. It is in this 
way that Mary lives on the doctor’s looks, and 
on the words spoken with his good voice. If I 
marry mother’s cousin, Pentinon, I wonder 
whether all his benefits will come rustling in 
silks, satins, and the like; whether they will 
all be stiffened up and extended with matrimo- 
nial etiquette and observances. If they are, I 
think that Mary (who now, in the beginning of 
the doctor’s professional life, and in this out-of- 
the-way place, has no new,rich dresses, or any- 
thing of the kind, ) is happier with just the doc- 
tor’s face and voice of love, that I shall be with 
all the material gifts coming in plentiful and 
oft repeated showers—incomparably happier. 

But I shall not write any more this night, 
the rest have all been in bed these two hours. 
Good night. God take care of you, as I pray 
that he may of me. 

: Morning. 

The docterand_Mr. Foster have gone.to Camp- 
ton, whither the doctor has been called for con- 
sultation. They will*go farther, and will not be 
back until noon to-morrow ; and an hour before 
that time I shall be on my way to Meredith. I 
am determined to make this quick work of it, 
in the first place, that I may be over it while as 
yet I keep hold of a calmness that is ‘every 
moment tugging and pulling to be away: (to 
let some anguish in that stands persistently 
outside, knocking.) In the second place: that 
I may go before they return. It will be enough 
to resist Mary, to keep up before her eye, that 


by” to Mary, ‘and turn my back to this home 
that, by love, is made a paradise. But I must 
hasten. I have written, just now, a few lines 
to tell mother that I will certainly come to-mor- 
row, giving my announcement its positive char- 
acter, that I may make use of it in fortifying 
myself against whatever pleas Mary may inter- 
pose. Good by, darling. Write—write. Say 
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where we would surround ourselves with artists, 
authors, and a host of agreeable people, and 
have some comfort of this life. 


Thine, dear, B. Brapsvry, 

P. S—When I have dropped my letters into 
the mail, then I must break Mary’s heart with 
my purpose. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Meredith, March 20, 1848, 
DARLING : 

So your friend, Mrs. Pomeroy, married pre. 
cisely as I am likely to do, “for an establish. 
ment,” and love came in afterwards, so that she 
is one of the happiest women alive. So argues 
your kind letter. There are scores of pale wo. 
men, though, in the world, with large, mournful 
eyes, thin cheeks, and clammy, cold hands, who, 
waiving your argument solemnly and in silengs, 
would bid us look well to such a step before 
venturing to take it. Thanks, however, all the 
same, dear; there was never a kinder letter than 
yours. 

Mary cried, just as I knew she would. We 
both of us, in fact, quite broke down. In the 
midst of it, I intimated, in some broken words, 
that after all, I had ten times the cause to weep 
that she had; and so, in a little while, it was all 
out. Whereupon, Mary wiped her tears indig- 
nantly, saying that I should not marry that old 
man. I would have to tie his double flannel 
night-cap for him, and take hold of his hand to 
pull, every time he wanted to get up out of his 
chair, while I was a young woman, she said, be- 
fore I was forty. I would have to do this befote 
I was as old as her sister Martha, and Martha 
was a handsome woman in her prime. 
not do such athing. But, when she found that 
I still sobbed, with my head down, she broke 
out again sobbing, declaring, still, that I should 
not do such a wicked, hazardous thing. 

I will tell you what feeling was uppermost in 
my grief, then, and afterwards, for the day. It 
was this, that I might as well marry him as let 
it alone. That, since I had not talent and the 
like great qualities to recommend me to a man 
: talent and learning, 1 might as well marry 
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where my qualities of benevolence, domesticity 
arf 'so on, would find plenty of exercise close 
at hand. kthought that even if I set up my 
solitary judgment’ and impulse against it, 
mother, and all our family, and the neighbors, 
would bear me down with their—“ Such a good 
’match ;” their—“ his being in Congress, you 
“ beautifuls ;” and their “charmings ;” so that 
I should glide along through it a little while, 
and then, no more than half conscious what I 
was in reality doing, no more than half consent- 
ing, (down in my heart, that is,) I should be 
joined to him, and that would be the end. I 
finished this part of my reflection aloud to sob- 
bing Mary, myself sobbing, when who should 


will search me through ; enough to say “ Sh is such a great thing;” with their— 


something that shall infuse a little good cheer ; show his face of light in the kitchen door, but 


into my soul. I wish you were not going to be 
married to John Adams Cole. I wish you were 
not going to be married to anybody. Then I 


would not. Then, by and by, we would live to- ; ; 
3(This was in the edge of the evening, dear, 


gether in a large, beautifully appointed home, ' 





the doctor, in his huge fur overcoat ; and whose 
face should flank his, but his 

‘Upon whose lips the air 

Turns to solemn verities.” 





I should” 
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when we were again upon the subject that had! demn a man to save his head; nor would he 
been kept in abeyance all the afternoon, by the$ hold back from condemning him, if justice de- 
resence of two chatty, hard knitting ladies, who; manded the deed, to save his head. Always 


came visiting Mary. ) 


The gentlemen rode up to the back door 
slowly, with their tired horses. We should have 


° feeling justified, therefore, in his speech and in 


; 


his silence, he has the calmnest dignity of any 
man I know. Except, perhaps—but this may 


heard them, though, if we had been expecting; pass. 


them that night. Asit was, we should have heard 
them, should have known that all those steps 
crossing the kitchen were not Katharina’s, if our 
minds had been less engaged. 

Well, they were not a little surprised and 
shocked. The doctor hurried to Mary’s side, 
got hold of her hand, twisted her fingers, mean- 
while plying her with questions, which she eva- 
ded by talking to him about getting off his 
great, shaggy coat, that made him look like a 
lion, by laughing through her tears, by scramb- 

out of his arms, out of his paws, as she 
called his hands, and declaring that she must 
certainly go to the kitchen, and make Katharina 
understand that she was to get some supper 
for a couple of very hungry gentlemen. She 
got away, the doctor followed her. I was onthe 
point of following her, but she came back to 


gay : 
“Bell, dear, I am going to tell husband all 


about this old gentleman Pentinon, the first} was no warmth for you! 





They all looked to see what I would reply: 
“My mother thinks he is a good man,” said I, 
“and that—that his wife would be sure to have 
everything she wanted.” Of course I knew 
what a poor plea this was. I heard Mr. Foster 
start, and take some abrupt steps behind me as 
I said it. Mary did not speak, but her looks 
said the very thing that the doctor said with his 
lips : 

“ Everything she wanted! Yes; this means 
that if she wanted gowns, shawls, furs, or jewels, 
she could have them ; that, if she would ride, 
horses would be brought round, would stand 
pawing the earth until she came down the steps ; 
that she could always be sure of her husband’s 
hand, her husband’s arm, of her husband’s 
polite and measured attention to her words. 
It is true, Bell, that Arthur Pentinon’s wife 
would be sure of this; but—good heavens, 
child! what a life you would have, where there 
How do you suppose 





thing. I will see if he don’t think it as absurd syou could stand it, year after year, year after 
apiece of business as I do. May I tell him?}year, in a house ever so magnificent, if there 
Imust!” Ihad had my lips open to expostulate ;} was no warmth of love in it ?” 
Imnst have shown a distressed face to her and} “Her!” interposed Mary, shuddering, and 
Mr. Foster; but I did not say “no.” When she} getting closer to her husband. Meantime, the 
repeated the question, saying, with a kind voice, }steps behind me were less abrupt, but they kept 
as she came back towards me, that she would ‘steadily going back and forth. 
not ask me if it troubled me; Idid notsay “no”: «If q woman, waking up out of her dream of 
then; for I of course knew it was something} confidence,” pursued the doctor, “finds herself 
that they would talk of soon or late. So, kiss-}the wife of such a man,she must make the 
ing me heartily, telling me that I was a dear} best of it, getting and giving all the good she 
girl, she turned quickly to the doctor, who now} can. This is our part under whatever evil we 
stood near, still with his great fur coat on, and} cannot wholly escape. But, if a waman comes 
with his fingers locked low before him. He}¢o such a life with her eyes ‘open, she don’t 
was looking from Mary to me, and from me tos know what she is doing. Does she, Mary?’ 
Mary, with real sympathetic concern in his face,; Mary answered by clinging close to him, and 
still, with the light there that never goes out,} with tears suddenly gushing. 
since he n¢dYer lets his trust and strength go,} | “I know Arthur Pentinon,” added the doctor, 
never loses sight of the truth, that, let what will> after a brief silence, in which, as I felt, all his 
come and threaten us, it will pass; or, at least,’ heart was with Mary. “ A young brother of his 
that its bane will pass, if we bide it, looking? and I, were at New Hampton, at school together, 
itsteadfastly in the face, doing our best. a year or more, and Arthur Pentinon was there, 
Mary caught hold of his coat lappets, with } in the time. A young lady who was there at 
both hands, up as high as she could reach, say-' the game time, married—married Fred. Berkley, 
; i Mary, and has been near neighbor of the Pen- 
“Why, I’ll tell you what the trouble is. An‘ tinons ever since, She told mea what he has 
old gentleman, (old for Bell, that {s, for he Senate his family. And it was.just what | 
fifty, and she not twenty) alittle, short, homely ; would expect such a man to be. He has been 
man as ever lived, wants Bell to marry him. } stiff and hard as iron, Don’t you remember, 
He's at Washington, now.” Mary, when we were reading ‘Dombey,’ I 
, Congress ?” asked the doctor. told you of somebody who was always in my 
1 Yes ; in Congress.” ¢mind the moment Dombey appeared in the 
. Who is it ?” he asked. ‘scenes? Jt was this same man, Pentinon. If 
a Pentinon.” $ you marry him, Bell’’-speaking more cheerfully, 
Of Maine? I thought so; although I am and gently disengaging himself from Mary, that 
sure I don’t know what put him into my head,” he might be rid of his overcoat—“ if you marry 
said the doctor, turning tome, “They say he him, Ishall never be sorry for what I have said, 
Was a stiff, hard man, Bell, with the wife that; for I believe it is the truth, Mary’--but Mary 
hehas had.” He spoke calmly, but with warmth, ; had disappeared into the kitchen. “I was going 
dogtor would not, without gause, con-' to appeal to Mary for evidence that 4 woman 
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can be happy, married to a much poorer man. ‘ next day, as I felt irresistibly impelled—oy 
If her sister Martha were here, I would ask her} many accounts. In a day or two I had a letter 
whether a woman cannot be abundantly happy; from Mr. Foster. It was dated at Newburyport, 
if she is not married at all. You know about! where he resides, as perhaps I have already told 
this yourself, Bell; you must feel that you can‘ you. He told me in his letter what kind of a 
be happy as you are, coming up to see Mary: future he liked to look forward to. A home of 
twice a year, going off some jaunt with us next; plenty, albeit not of much wealth is there, he 
season, if we can be gone. We'll make up a; said. A man, tired, but successful, approaches 
little party, perhaps. What say, Foster ? What? it—for it is evening—and a woman, with a most 
do you say to coming up another summer ?} tenacious resemblance to a certain friend of his, 
You’ve no idea how fine it is here, in the sum-}comes to the embowered doorway to take his 
mer, when we can catch trout out of our par-} hand and lead him. He sees that they sit, 
lor windows. He don’t know about the berries ‘hand in hand, talking together, and her voice 
and the cool cream that come up out of our} is like a dove’s, filling his life with peace. Do 
celler, does he, Bell ?” I care for such an humble future as that he de- 
“ You never saw anything like the berries we} ‘ scribes ? he asks. He asks me other questions, 
have, Mr. Foster,” said Mary, putting her sweet, s dear ones. Years hence, he says, he looks for 
matronly face in at the kitchen door. She had i the consummation of his hopes and labors; but 
a plate in her hand. She had appeared there} even these years will be full of glory to hin, if 
as she went her ways, helping to get the sup-' he can know that, far away, a loving woman 
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per upon the table. “ You can’t think how} 
green it is here, in the summer, and how beau-} 
tiful the water is! Can he, Bell, dear ?” : 

Then she and the doctor went on expatiating $ 
upon the pretty views, upon the rides they} 
have had every summer; upon one ride which 
I had shared ; so that, in this way, I was led on 
to expatiate with them. We remembered the 
still, starry evenings, when we had our chairs 
out on the lawn, hearing the waterfalls, and a 
far off whip-poor-will, as we talked and thought. 

Mr. Foster came up to stand near us, to ques- 
tion us, to show by his looks that he understood 
all the beauty we would fain describe. 

“Souper,” said Katharina at the door, glowing, 
proud of her poor English; proud to have put} 
a finishing stroke to the supper without Mary’ 8} 
aid and supervision. 

So, as we were in the midst of plans for’ 
another summer, (it had come to that, as we} 
expatiated and described, ) we all went out, all} 
took chairs at table, and soon we were as mer- } 
ry as four bob-o-links. Now and then the} 
thought of Mr. Pentinon passed over me (as I 
think it did also over the rest) like a cold,; 
scudding cloud; and, in those moments ; 
thought, helplessly—“ What can I do with him? } 
what can I do with myself?” 

But, can J sit here both day and night writing } 
to you? Two more items briefly told, and then } , 
I am done. ; 

While we were sitting together that same; 
night, just before bed-time, the doctor turned a} 
little towards Mr. Foster, who, while the rest of} 
us talked, had moved his chair back a little, for} 
the purpose, as it g (tag of sitting awhile in} 
silence, and asked him what he was thinking} 
about, that he had so grave a face. Mr. Foster} 
said he was wishing that he was half as rich a} 
man as 

“As Arthur Pentinon?’’ asked the doctor, 
helping him out, 3 

“ y es. ” ‘ 

“1 thought so.” ; 

We laughed, for we have said many a time} 
that he has marvellous intuition, by which he} 
knows almost any time what we are thinking. ; 

This is my other item. I came home the’ 





also waits and looks forward, trusting in him, 
So, you see, Cousin Pentinon must go, and all 
’ his material benefactions. And not one sigh 
; goes after him or them. I am so full of hap- 
piness. Yours, darling, 
BELL BRADBURY. 
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I know by the glory that circles thy brow, 
That the arm of an angel upholdeth thee now, 
I know by the radiance that beams from thine eyes, 
That thou holdest communion with those in the 
skies. 


I know by the awe stealing over my heart, 
That redeemed ones surround thee wherever thou 


art ; 
? I know by that soft tone so gentle and mild, 


That God watches oer thee, His own chosen child. 


I know that wherever thy light footsteps rove, 
Thou bringest a blessing, thou takest but love; 

I know that wherever thou resteth thy head, 
Bright pinions are folded—sweet hapBines shed. 


} I know that we love thee; I know that each soul 
Bows down to its God ’neath thy gentle control; 
: And I know that thy glory in Heaven will be, 
That our spirits have triumphed o’er evil through 
thee. 


~~ 


DOUBLE LIFE. 


‘Man hath two lives ; the one of patient toil, 
Of ceaseless travail with the stubborn ground, 
‘Of battling with the burly sea’s turmoil, 
With stubborn metals, and the anvil’s sound; 
The other is a maze of vision’d things, 
Infinitely fill’d up with shapes ideal ; 
| Of gentle thoughts or wild imaginings, 
Of shadeless bliss, or terrors grimly real, 


Ore 


} And all the winged spirit may conceive 


Of human happiness or heavenly wonder. 
O, blest ishe who best can interweave 
This earthly toil with images sublime: 
; And dwell ’mid common things such glories under! 
Most hapless he who wracks his weary time, 
‘In each apart; and rends these lives asunder. 
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DEATH OF THE OLD KING.—AN ALLEGORY. 


BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 





In the last hour of the last day of his reign,; “Spring, thou art good, and very lovely; thy 
the old king laid his heavy head upon a pillow} offering is very pleasing in the sight of thy 
of snowy whiteness, with the little stars holding ; sire, and the memory of thee is pleasant as a 
their tiny tapers around his cold couch, and the } water-brook in a thirsty land.” 
grieving wind-spirits sobbing mournfully around: Then Spring and her little Months knelt at 
the dim eaves of his shadowy palace. the bedside of the old king, and hid their bright 

And I sat beside the dying old monarch, moan- faces from the solemn scene of death, for death 
ing on the verge of the Hereafter, with is saddest of all to eyes brimming with vernel 

‘‘A feeling of sadness and longing, sunlight and beauty. 
That is not akin to pain, And the old king said to his second child: 
And resembles sorrow only ; “Show me a token for good, and how thou 
As the mist resembles the rain.” wilt honor my grave.” 


And three children of the old king came fly-} Anda fair maiden came to the king’s bed- 
ing from three corners of the old king’s realm, ; Side, and held up a full-blown, fragrant rose, 
and stood at three posts of the old king’s death- ; with the golden-winged bee buzzing cheerily in 
bed; a fourth was already at the fourth post, {its rich, red heart. A white robe fell in wavy 
and watched with his sisters to catch the last} folds around her willowy form, like silver clouds 
sigh of their pale sire, ere the spirits of infinity { piled up on a sunset’s golden edge; and her 
lifted his aged form over the walls of Time, and} white arms and neck were bare, and delicate 
the surf of Eternity’s ocean wove his winding | vines, loaded with clustering blooms, coiled 
sheet of cold forgetfulness. And the old = them; and a coronal of leaves and 





turned his dimming eyes upon his fairest child, { lilies twisted above her pearly forehead, and 
and asked : scented the long, loose curls that drifted gol- 
“Where are the tokens for good, and how} denly over her plump shoulders. And the fair 
wilt thou honor my grave ?” handmaiden laid the full-blown, fragrant rose, 
And a little sprite sprang from the maiden’s} with the golden-winged bee buzzing cheerily in 
breast, and laid a tiny bulb upon the old king’s } its rich, red heart, upon the white death-couch ; 
couch; its touch was icy cold, and a snow-flake {and the old king smiled upon the sunny-haired 
glinted in the cold starlight, and the germ was } maiden. 
swollen with embryo sweetness and strength,{ Then a sturdy youth came, after his soft-eyed 
anda struggling sprout peeped hopefully through j sister, and held up to the old king, in the yel- 
the green shutters of the bulb’s prison-house. {low light of the little star-tapers, a sheaf of 
And the old king said: “Be thou emblem of} golden grain. And the scent of new-mown hay, 
strength in adversity ;”? and a smile lighted up {exhaled from the rustic garments of the youth. 
the filmy eyes of the old king, as he blessed his { And his dark locks were damp with toil, and 
shivering child. ’ hung heavily about his dusty forehead and 
And another cathe, trembling from the mai-jsun-browned cheeks. And the old king said 
den’s hand, with’shadows and sunshine in its {to the sturdy youth: 
bright blue s,and held up to the aged sire a} “Industry, thou art the pride of these dim- 
bunch of and moss, shining and dripping ming eyes ; all generations shall call thee bles- 





with tears. sed, for thou art the dew of Hermon on the 
And the old king sighed: “ Beauty in sor-} green things of the years.” 

row.” And the king gave the sturdy youth a spark- 
But the trembling child shook the tears from ‘ling stone as the meed of his merits; and In- 


its bunch of buds and moss, and a gold-bird } dustry went buoyantly from the old king’s bed- 
came and perched upon the stems, and sent! side, rejoicing in the royal gift, for the sparkling 
forth a gush of melody. And the old king {stone glittering iri the bosom of the youth, was 
said: “Capricious and beautiful; and the {the diamond of Content. 
shadow drifted away from his wan face, for the’ Then a hazy-eyed one crept wearily to the 
scent of peach-blossoms, and purple shadows ; king’s pillow, and sank sullenly upon the bed- 
was in the breath and the song of the bird. ‘side. Her long, hyacinth hair was wound has- 
Then May followed in the footsteps of the ‘tily back from the hot, dewy temples, and a 
maiden, and threw a wreath of leaves and blos- {gossamer gown flowed loosely from the warm, 
soms upon the death couch, and the silver gur- {moist shoulders, to her satin-sandaled feet. 
gle of waters, and bird songs and breezes were { And a sun-wilted flower drooped in the dimpled 
heard in the sweet hush, coming up through ; hand of the girl, and in the wilted flower a long 





‘the dim distance, and the soft azure eyes of the }limbed insect stood whining. And the watery 


young child sent gladness and sunshine to the $ brow of the sullen girl contracted at the whine 
heart of the dying monarch, And he blessed {of the flower tenant, and she trampled furiously 
the young child, but took her not to his bosom, } upon the withered blossom, and the insect died 

tMay would wither in the arms of December.  behentie the tiny slipper of the angry maiden, 
Then the old king said to the maiden: And the old king said: 
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‘Child, nothing that God hath made is for { lancholy beauty of the blossoms besideit. And 
naught. ‘Tribulation worketh patience ;’ be}she came to the king’s beside and held Up a 
not moved by the petty annoyances that ‘flesh ; willow basket full of leaves and lichens, and 
is heir to,’ but let patience have her perfect rich brown nuts gathered from the breezy green. 
work.” ;wood. And the leaves were green and golden 

And the maiden answered the old king: Sand glittering ruby. And the maiden gathered 

“The wild wind sweepeth over the forest top,}up a handful of hazel-hued nuts, and dropped 
and the stout oak bends not, but a little worm ; them, one by one, from her waxen fingers, 
gnaweth at the root, and its green leaves wither ; sparkling in the star-light, down to the rustlip 
and fall. Had the Arch Enemy assailed Job in} leaves with a musical rattle. And I thought | 
the form of this whining adversary, peradven-; had never seen aught so lovely as the pensive 
ture he had not maintained his integrity.” ’maiden, as she stood at the king’s bedside— 

Anda smile forced its way up to the white; And the king said: 
lips of the old king, at the maiden’s words, but; “Child, thou art surpassingly fair ; lo! I pro. 
he answered and said: : claim thee Queen of the Twelve.” 

“He that hath no rule over his own spirit,; Then Spring and Summer and the little oneg 
is like a city that is broken down and without; bent in homage at the feet of the youthful 
walls.’ ” ‘queen. But the maiden sighed as she turned 

And the girl cried for Winter to cool her} from the old king, for she knew it was her bu- 
crimson cheek and moist brow, but Winter was }rial beauty that elicited admiration. 
fast slumbering at his post, and hearkened not} Then a hardy youth came at the matron’s 
to the call of the handmaiden. And the old} bidding, and a hunter’s horn hung at his side, 
king said: Sand a leathern pouch, with little song-birds 

‘Child, thou art one who, having, appreciate ; mangled and blood-stained stowed therein, and 
not, and longing for what thou dost not possess, } a hunter’s gun lay upon his shoulder. And he 
lose the good that thou mightest enjoy. Learn} said to the old king: 
to be content with whatsoever thou hast, and; “TI follow in the track of the flying deer, over 
like the bee, thou shalt extract honey from even ; the crackling twigs of the gusty forest, and bag 
a poisonous flower; for He who ordereth the; the wincing game.” 
seasons, knoweth the capacity of its children,} And he held up to the old king’s eye a tiny 
and in mercy withholdeth the seeming good, : glass, and the old sire said : 
which thou sighest to obtain.” $ *“T see a mighty wilderness where the leaves 

Then the old king said to his second child: } are lying in drifted heaps, dead and sere; and 

“Summer, thou hast accomplished thy mis-} a tired stag flying before a ravenous pack, cheer 
sion, and rendered an acceptable offering. Thou} ed on by the huntsman’s hallo. And a panting 
hast performed thy part in the annual Drama, ‘steed, bearing a dauntless rider, dashes on in 
and the memory of thee is grateful as a sweet} the wake of the yelping pack ; and the foaming 
strain of old time melody.” } steed, impelled by the impetuous rider, clears 

Then Summer and her little children bowed} at a bound an imposing barrier, and leaps furi- 
their bright heads in obeisance to the king, and ; ously on, on, in pursuit of the toiling stag ; but 
turned their blooming faces from the sad and }the bold rider lies stretched upon the brown 
solemn scene. And the old king said to his; mould, with the life-blood oozing out upon the 
eldest daughter : crisp leaves of the forest.” 

“ What wilt render unto me for past benefits ?”?};_ And the old king shuddered, and waved the 

And a sober maiden came, at the matron’s youth back from his bedside, ew said to 








bidding, bringing clusters of golden grapes and 
bunches of purple berries. And the leaves of 
the vines were deep green, paling into shining 
saffron at the pointed edges. A shade of pensive 
beauty rested upon the face of the maiden, and 
the shadow of a thought dwelt in her mild hazel 
eyes. Her glossy hair hung in amber drifts over 
her russet-hued robe, and the’ flowers that nes- 
tled amid the round ringlets, were brilliant with 
the hectic flush of consumption. And dignity 
and thought were in the appearance of the 
maiden, blended with youth and loveliness; 
and she turned from the white couch with a 
benediction from the old king following her 
graceful steps. 

Then a second, like unto the first, for dignity 
and youthful sedateness, came; but the blos- 
soms in her brown curls had more of the touch- 
ing softness of decay in their languid eyes, and 
appealed to the heart, for love rather than ad- 
miration. A robe of crimson heightened the 
delicate fairness of her dimpled cheeks, and a 
crown of gold mocked with its lustre, the me- 





his eldest daughter: > 

“ Autumn, thou art very pleasant, and thy 
daughters are beautiful and pure, but cruelty 
and fool-hardiness is in the spirit of thie boy.” 

Then the hardy youth blushed for shame, 
and said: 

“T will, henceforth 


‘¢¢ Take not in sport the life I cannot give, 
For all things have an equal right to live.’” 


And the old king said to Winter: 

“ How hast thou redeemed the time ?” 

And twin brothers crept from beneath the far 
cloak of Winter, and the first held up a silken 
purse, and said to the sire: 

“T visit the fatherless and widows, and kindle 
a warm blaze upon desolate hearths, with the 
hand of charity.” ? 

And the old king said; : 

“Noblest of all, though less lovely; verily! 
say unto thee, thou shalt have thy reward.” 

‘And the Seasons and Months smiled brightly 
upon the benevolent boy, but Summer's eldest 
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child paled at the ice upon his garments. And 
the old king said: 

“When Winter was far off and asleep, thou 
calledst upon him, but now he is near, thou 
shrinkest from him, and thy bloom departeth.” 
And the maiden answered :—I will no more re- 

ine at the decrees of wisdom; experience 
teacheth a dear school, but the foolish learn in 
no other.” 

And the second youth held up a miniature 
sleigh, and its tiny bells tinkled musically upon 
the keen frosty air, and the crackling of ice was 
heard beneath the prancing hoofs of the phan- 
tom steeds. And the old king said: 

“I see a pale maiden wrapped in costly furs, 
seeking for pleasure at the risk of life, with the 
seed of consumption springing up in her young 
heart, and ere the reign of my successor shall 
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and laid their cold fingers upon his: laggard 
pulse. And the old king said: 

“T go the way of all the kings that have 
wielded the sceptre upon the throne of Time, 
and the waves of futurity shall roll over my 
grave, and wash out my last foot-print upon the 
sands of the Past, but in the history of hearts 
shall my name be perpetuated in the land. I 
have dug graves, shallow and deep, in the brown 
mould and the yellow clay, and my deeds shall 
come whispering to mourning hearts, through 
the green turf, in shadowy places, as the thief 
of the caskets that lie crumbling there. I have 
led to the bridal altar loving and trusting 
hearts, and left the sunshine of my smiles upon 
their wedded brows, and held the weak-eyed 
babe at the baptismal font ; and my memory 
will live in pleasant dreams, when my name is 


be ended, the buds of disease shall blossom | heard no more; yet, peradventure some shall 

whitely for the-grave.” lament that my hand snapped not the thread 

Then a tiny one crept from the fur cloak of} of life, ere it granted the boon they craved! 

old Winter, and lifted up its infant hand full of} My days are numbered and finished, and I go to 

bright blades and bits of leaves ; and there were; register upon the scroll of imniortality, the 

ice gems upon the offering, but the things were} deeds of good and evil that have been done in 
m. And the old king smiled as he num-‘ the days of my reign.” 


bered the fresh tributes in the tiny hand, and 
there were twenty-eight. And the old king 
said : 


And I said:—What will the Old Year write of 


‘me? and I knelt at the bedside and traversed 
‘the dim windings of his three hundred and six- 


And I said:—Gracious Allah, I 





“Thou hast done well; through chill and i ty-five days. 
gloom thou strugglest to enrich and beautify ‘have sinned; forgive me! Then the old king 
ny kingdom, and for thy faithfulness one shall;smiled and answered :—“ To him that asketh, 
be added to the days of thy life, in the fourth hit shall be given”—as the last pulse fluttered 
reign of Time’s anointed, and the weak things _ his weary frame, and the life-light fled from 
ofthe world shall rejoice to see that day!” jhis filmy eyes. Then Winter shut the blood- 

Then Spring and Summer fled to the lower :less lids with his clammy hand, and Autumn 
posts of the death-couch, and hid their faces ‘looked sadly on, as the great bell of Time sent 
from the solemn scene, but Autumn and Win- ‘its solemn funeral toll down the long, dusky 
ter bent beside the white cheek of the aged sire, /arches of midnight! 
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THE PLEASANT RESULT. 


- BY LIZZIE LINWOOD. 








ad 

Years ago I had a sister—Eliza—a tall, grace-{ one afternoon, by the arrival of his most inti- 
ful girl whom death has since claimed. To my } mate friend—Krank Farlow—whom we had nev- 
gitlish fancy she was a fit object for adoration, } er seen, but of whom we had heard much. He 
and dearly did I love to sit and study the lan-} had been west, on business, and knowing our 
guage of her pale face, though I could never tell} place of residence and having been assured by 
which was the most beautiful—the pleasant my brother of a warm welcome, had determined 
smile upon her lips or the varied expression of to stop and rest for a few days from the fatigue 
her dark blue eye. I only knew I loved her,} of his journey, and form the acquaintance of the 
and felt she was something more than human. } “ sisters,” of whom he had had such frequent 

But with all her stateliness there was, at times, } descriptions. 
quiet drollery about her which provoked mirth} We only needed to hear his name before we 
in spite of sad thoughts and sickening fears. were ready to bid him “ welcome,” and extend 
We had another sister—Mary—a prudish lit-} to him the cordialities of the house, for—was he 
tle being, between us in age, whose difference not our brother’s friend? He looked weary and 
from either harmonized well in the trio. } travel-worn, and sister Eliza, whose sympathies 
It was a holiday for us when we could get a) were ever warm for the physically weak, begged 
nice joke upon our sober sister, and witness her} of him, after partaking of some refreshments, 
consternation and helplessness to retort. } to rest for an hour, and herself conducted him 
We had been looking for some weeks for a’to the old fashioned parlor chamber, where 
visit from our brother, who was doing business} many a traveller and honored guest had rested 





; ina distant city, but were suddenly surprised ' their wearied bodies, and had had their aching 
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eyes soothed by the pleasant shade of green the} could induce our sedate and victimized sister to 
well trained vines cast in at the windows, and} be seen in the parlor that evening; as for the 
threw around the homely, though comfortable} two days that followed, she kept her room 
room. closely, only venturing out when she knew Mr, 
Sister Mary had gone to visit a sick friend, } Harlow was not in the house, or was safely shut 
and it was dusk before we saw her coming lei-}up in his own room. We begged her pardon 
surely up the lane that led to the house. Mr. again and again, and although she declared she 
Harlow had not yet come down, and as I glanced } cherished no hardness against us, we could not 
at sister Eliza I saw plainly that some sport} prevail upon her to allow us to give her a formal 
was to be had, if possible, without sacrificing ; introduction to the young man. 3 
truth. Such extreme delicacy at last created a most 


We heard the front doof open—two or three 
measured steps—and then with one wild cry of 
delight our usually sedate sister rushed into the 
parlor, exclaiming, 

“Where is he? Whereishe? Has Warren 
come ?” 

“Warren! What should make you think he 
had come ?” replied Eliza, with the most vexing 
indifference. 

“ Why whose travelling trunk is this in the 
hall—and whose cloak ?” 

“Oh, they belong to a young man who is go- 
ing to spend a few days with us,” answered 
Eliza again, with the most provoking calmness. 
“He is resting a little while in the parlor cham- 
ber—he will be——” 

Sister Mary did not wait to hear the sentence 
finished, but hastily throwing off her bonnet and 


ardent desire in our guest to see the possessor, 
and he laughingly declared he was going to stay 
until he had tired her out, and she was forded 
to seek air and exercise. 

She wearied at last of such close confinement, 
.and taking a book one morning when she thought 
we were all engaged, she strolled into the or. 
chard. We had a nice seat there under a large 
apple tree, and throwing herself upon it, and 
forgetting for awhile her mortification, she gaye 
herself up to pleasant thoughts and the perusal 
of her book. 

She must have remained there longer than 
she had designed, for it was not until sister 
Eliza had gone into the kitchefi to see about 
dinner, that Mr. Harlow arose and yawningly 
declared that he must walk around a little to 
see if he could not pick up a relish for the good 





shawl, was in the hall and had ascended the ; things we heaped upon him at our noon-tide 
stairs before we had time to think whether it} meal. 


was best to call her back or not. 


I was no sooner alone, than I hastened tosis- 





It was warm weather, and our guest had left} ter’s room, to try for the fortieth time, to dis- 
his door partly open, and with a large palm-leaf; suade her from her foolish course, I found her 
fan in his hand had thrown himself upon a;door open and the room vacated, and with a 
lounge, and was indulging in a most refreshing } merry hope I hurried to the kitchen with the 
nap. The fan had fallen so that it hid the greater } news, and to discuss with sister Eliza the prob- 
part of his face, leaving only the forehead and} abilities of an unexpected meeting somewhere 





hair, which closely resembled my brother’s,{ upon the premises. 


exposed. 


“You go, Harriet,” said Eliza, with a mean- 


Sister Mary carefully approached and looked {ing smile, “and see that she does herself no 
in, but getting a glimpse of the short, brown} harm, while I stay and help Susan get the din- 
curls, she waived all hesitation, and with out-{ ner upon the table.” 


stretched arms rushed across the room, and bend- 


I did not need to be told the second time— 


ing over the sleeper, and pushing aside the fan, ; Throwing on my sun-bonnet, I directed my steps 


gave him a most hearty and sisterly—kiss ! 


toward the garden ; but a feeling of guilt intrud- 


The young man waked suddenly, and was}ed itself, and I insgjnctively looked back for 
greatly amazed at finding himself in the warm } encouragement, 


embrace of a young girl. But—aur sister! Oh, 
it was too bad! 


A sympathetic feeling must, at the same mo- 
ment, have taken possession of sister Eliza, for 


It was some moments before she fairly com-{she had come to the door to look after me, and 


prehended her situation, and realized that the 


person before her was an entire stranger. 


Eliza and myself had followed her, and were ; 


standing a little without the door, enjoying, to 
the superlative degree, the little scene being en- 
acted within, 

Recovering her self-possession at last, our poor { 
victim turned to escape, but stopped short again 
at sight of her tormentors, and sinking into a 
chair, covered her confused face with both hands, 
and burst into tears. 

This was too much for Eliza’s kind heart, and ; 
she hastily stepped forward, begging pardon, } 
and gravely explaining matters to our aston- 
ished guest, while Mary, seeing the passage 
clear, made good her retreat. 

We followed, but no coaxing or pursuasion 





seeing my hesitation, reached out a plate she 
held in her hand, saying with another droll ex- 
pression of countenance, 

“Get a little lettuce, won’t you?” 

I went back and took the plate, and thus for- 
tified against appearance of unwarrantable cun- 
osity, I made my way into the garden. 

The orchard was just beyond, with no fence 
between, and the bed of lettuce was at the fur- 
ther end of the garden. 3 

I walked briskly along intent upon my busi- 
ness, but took the liberty, before I stooped 
among the green leaves, to take a careful survey 
beyond, and was rewarded by a fair view of sis- 
ter Mary seated under the apple tree, reading, 
apparently with the most perfect heedlessness 


as to whether any one was near, while Mr. Har : 
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Deana 
low—hat in hand—stood at a little distance re- 

ing her attentively, seeming undertermined 
whether to proceed or retreat. 

Isat down to pick my lettuce, keeping watch 
of the two, but before I had half finished the 
young man began to move cautiously along to- 
ward my sister, and approached so closely be- 
fore she looked up, that I was more than half 
inclined to believe she knew more of who was 
near than she cared to have any one think. 

Child that I was, my face burned and I trem- 
bled so that I was scarce able to rise from my 
position, when I saw her start, and, dropping her 
book, draw her bonnet coquettishly over her face. 

It was but the work of a moment for Mr. Har- 
low to pick up the fallen volume—with the most 
obsequious bows present it to her—and, I fan- 
cied from the movement, beg a seat beside her. 

I hurried back to the house and made my re- 
port, much to the amusement of those who lis- 
tened, while sister Eliza added, with a comical 
effort to look distressed : 

“And now—and now, Harriet, we may as well 
give him up. Oh! what if»we should be old 
maids! Oh! oh! But—Mary won't.” 

It was not until we had rung our little dinner 
bell the second time, that our guest made his 
appearance, leading the conquered girl, and 
looking as well satisfied as though he had gain- 
eda kingdom. 

We were already seated at the table, for our 
scrupulously punctual father would never allow 
us to keep dinner waiting for any one, but with i 
his usual urbanity, and kind desire to make a 
stranger feel at home, he begged of Mr. Harlow } 
to be seated, assuring him that the girls had 
prepared a most excellent dinner and it would 
not do to let the dishes spoil by standing. He} 
inquired particularly after sister Mary’s health $ 
—nuch to her embarrassment and our amuse- § 
ment—for he did not understand how matters ; 
stood ; innocently supposing, as we had equivo- 
catingly intimated, that it was a slight indispo- 
sition that had caused her absence from the 
table for the two days previous. 

Our staid mother, who was better informed 
about the matter, but who did not allow herself 
to stoop from her dignity to interest herself in 
our foolishness, cast a sly glance over her glasses, 
and let her lips work into a smile, sufficient to 
betray her relationship to the droll creature who 
had been the moving cause of our merriment, 
while the viands at length claimed the attention 
ofall, and a general sociability followed. 

That afternoon and evening, as may be ima-} 
gined, my elder sister and myself had to enter- 
tain ourselves as best we could, for Mr. Harlow 
Was all intent upon continuing the acquaintance 
he had commenced in the morning, and in draw- 
ing from beneath their prudish covering, my 
sister Mary’s excellent and interesting traits of 
character. 

Matters progressed rapidly, and when, after a 
few days more, our guest informed us that his 
Visit must close, we were neither surprised or 
inclined to turn into ridicule his serious propo- 
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come into the parlor “to bid the young ladies 
adieu.” 

Sister Mary was.sitting by a table turning 
over the leaves of an album, but we saw by the 
moisture in her eye, and the slight quivering of 
her lip, that she was indulging in thoughts quite 
uncommon to her, and with sobered faces and 
serious thoughts, we gave the parting hand to 
our brother’s friend and withdrew, leaving the 
two alone, 

From the window in the upper hall we had a 
view of the lumbering stage—heard. “ the gentle 
good bye ”—saw “ the last, lingering look,” and, 
with hearts filled with tenderness for the sister 
of whose society we began to think we might 
be robbed, we went below, without inclination 
to teaze, and filled with deep respect for the new 
feeling that had come into our midst. 

Six months after we were called again to say 
“adieu.” Father, mother, sister Eliza and my- 
self. Mary was leaving us—a happy bride! 


a 





BY JOHN H. CANOLL. 





The rocky belt that girds a hemisphere, 

The ancient hills that rear their stony brows 

In bold defiance of the elements, 

The mass of waters where a continent 

Went down, are not the only links in that 

Stupendous chain which binds the universe. 

The grass slow withering on the bleak hill’s side, 

The rolling sands upon a lone sea shore, 

Are not less potent in their influence. 

Were but one liquid globule from the spring, 

Were but one mote from out the dusty cloud, 

From all relation to the world released, 

And utterly destroyed, the earth would be 

A chaos, and the universe a wreck. 

Albany, April, 1856. 

Covrace, Moruers !—Newton sinned away his 
early advantages, and became an abandoned 
profligate; but the text and hymns his mother 
had fixed in his mind in his infancy and child- 
hood, were never effaced, and finally fastened 
him to the cross. Cecil tells us thatin the days 
of his vanity, though he withstood so many 
pious endeavors, he could never resist his 
mother’stears. Wilson, late Bishop of Calcutta, 
in his narrative of intercourse with Bellingham, 
the assassin, says he could make him feel noth- 
ing, until he mentioned his mother, and then he 
broke into a flood of tears. “In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thine hand.” 

Too Earty Epucation.—Experience demon- 
strates that of any number of children of even 
intellectual powers, those who receive no par- 
ticular care in infancy, and who do not begin to 
study till the constitution begins to be consoli- 
dated, but who enjoy the benefit of a good 
physical education, very soon surpass in their 
studies those who commenced earlier, and who 





sal to visit us again. 


read numerous books when very young.-—Spurz- 


He had taken leave of our parents, and had s heim. 
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THE LIZARD’S LOVE. 
FRAGMENT FROM THE SOUVENIRS OF AN OLD CROW. 





FROM THE FRENCH—BY ANNA T. WILBUR. 


CHAPTER I. 

I love ruins. 

In one of the most picturesque stones of an 
old wall, where I had taken up my abode, lived 
a lizard, the handsomest, the most distinguish- 
ed, the most amiable of lizards ; if one had any 
taste, one could not but admire the slender form, 
the delicate tail, the pretty hooked claws, the 
fine and white teeth, the lively and animated 
eyes of this charming creature. Nothing could 
be more captivating than his graceful person. 
Every one of his changing colors was agreeable 
to the eye. Everything in the aspect of this 
fortunate lizard was delicate and sweet. 

When he climbed the wall in a thousand ele- 
gant and coquettish windings, or ran among the 
flowery grass, without leaving the traces of his 
pretty little body upon the flowers, one could 
never weary of looking at him, and all the lady- 
lizards had their heads turned. 

Besides, no one could be more simple and un- 
pretending than was this king of the lizards.— 
Like a celebrated Hardouon, he would have 
taken gold pieces for slices of carrot. This 
proves that he had always lived far from the 
world. 

I am mistaken: once, and once only, he had 
had occasion to gu into the world—into the world 
of lizards, be it understood ; and though this 
world is a hundred fold less corrupt than the 
verfidious world of serpents and men, he de- 


perhaps never seen. 
g 





; In fine, without having the contrary foibles, 
$he had no aristocratic weaknesses, and would 
‘not have had Genesis re-written to have occu. 
$pied a more prominent place there. He was 
contented with his lot, and from the moment 
the sun shone upon the world, cared little for 
the rest. 
CHAPTER II. 


Who would believe it? According to all the 
lady-lizards in the neighborhood, something was 
wanting to a lizard already so well endowed, 
since no one of them had yet found a way to 
his heart. It was not for want of seeking— 
But, alas! the handsomest of the lizards was 
also the most indifferent, and did not even per 

Sceive the good they wished him. 
It was indeed a pity, for a finer looking lizard 
But what was to be 
done, and how could one marry a lizard who 
did not wish to be married! Most had tran: 
ferred their hearts elsewhere. 

CHAPTER III. 

The handsomest lizard in the world can give 
only what he has, and what one has already 
given away, one has nolonger. Now, the hand- 
somest lizard in the world had given away his 
heart, and given it without reserve. No one 
knew this, not even himself. This love had 
grown up in him imperceptibly, as it does when 
it is destined to be lasting; and it had entered 


clared that he never would enter it again, and ; so deeply into his heart that it could not be dis- 


remained there but one day, which seemed to 
him a century. 

After which he returned to his beloved soli- 
tude, resolved never to quit it, and fortunately 
without having lost anything of his native a} 
plicity and good sense. It is the privilege of 
pure souls to approach evil with impunity. 

He lived on the south side of this superb old 
wall, and having found in the very middle of a 
stone a shining little palace, had the good 
taste to dwell there without luxury, happier 
than a prince, and to be no prouder for that. 

It was in vain that a crested jay assured him 
that he was descended from famous crocodiles, 
that his ancestors were thirty-five feet long, and 
had been kings or even gods, in Egypt ; seeing 
himself so small, and reflecting also that the 
greatest of his ancestors could not have added 
an inch to his length or one ring to the rings of 
his tail, he troubled himself very little about 
his origin, or whether he was born of an imper- 
ceptible or a large egg, provided he was born to 
be happy, and was so. He would not have gone 
out of his way asingle step to have contem- 
plated the remains of his ancestors, of whom 
nothing remained but the bones, honorable as 
it was for these to be preserved at Paris, in the 

Jardin des Plantes, as the crested jay said, the 
tomb of his noble family. 





lodged. This is the way one Joves when one 
loves well, and wisely. 

If you had told him he was in love, he would 
not have believed you. Hein love! say devout, 
grateful, respéctful, religious, pious, or rather 
make a word at once more sublime and more 
simple, more chaste and more pure than all 
these words; a wordonpurpose. But in love! 
he was not so ; he would neither have dared, nor 
wished, nor deigned, nor known how to be 80. 

To love and only to love, is to say very little! 
Perhaps, if this word had not been, like so many 
other words in our language, spoiled and pro- 
faned, he would have allowed it to be said that 
he adored what he loved ; but the most hum- 
ble silence could alone express suitably what 
he felt. Such was his simplicity, that he had 
never examined the state of his heart. 

Doubtless, he loved to be idle and to enjoy 
the spring ; to see the flower-buds expand ina 
fine day, or to roam at will amid the fragrant 
grass, after the white spider-webs that heaven 
sends full of flies to favored lizards. He loved 
also to chase the grasshoppers, and listen to 
the song of the crickets, when he did not pre 
fer to eat them, for the benefit of his friends, the 
flowers. : 

But what he loved above all, and with all his 
might, as much as a lizard can love, was the 
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aii ti igs teil tata 
sun. The sun! of whom Satan himself became } of man nor the claw of the bird of prey. What 
at once enamored and jealous. When the sun; cared she that she was pretty, that she had a 
was present, he was entirely devoted to it, and} beautiful well-fitting dress, and could change it 
could think of nothing else. In the morning} every week, and wore on her neck a golden col- 
you might have seen him appear noiselessly on ‘lar which a princess might have coveted, at a 
the threshold of his dwelling, turn. gently like; moment when she knew not what to do with all 
the heliotrope, his brother in love, towards this ‘ these ? 
king of stars and hearts, whom poets, and, CHAPTER V. 
among poets, even the blind have sung; and ; 
there, reclining on the burning stone, his rav-} “To live or to die,” said she, “which of the 
jshed soul basked in the golden rays of his be-} two is best ?” 
loved. Happy, thrice happy! Heslept waking,} An old rat, half blind, at this moment passed 


and thus realized the sweet delusions of dreams. } below the ruin. 
“Tt is better to die than to remain miserable,” 


CHAPTER Iv. murmured the old rat, who marched with diffi- 
Wherever there are lizards, there are lady-} culty, and like many old people, thought aloud. 
lizards. Now, not far from the stone wherein} The poor lizard was superstitious ; she saw in 
my lizard dwelt, there was another stone, in the | these words, which chance had brought to her 
crevice of which lodged a heart which beat only § ear, a direct reply to her question, and a warn- 
for him, and which nothing had been able to}ing from heaven. 
discourage. This little heart belonged entirely} She could still perceive the tail of her oracle 
tothe ingrate, who did not even suspect it.— dragging after him in the dust, when her reso- 
The poor little lover passed whole days at the} lution was taken. 
window of her crevice, in contemplating her be-' “I will die!” said she, “but he shall know 
loved lizard, whom she thought the most per-} that I die for him.” 
fect creature in the world ; but it was labor lost, : 
and she saw it plainly. But what would you?} : or 
She loved her malady and did not wish to be} Such is the empire of a great Fesolution, that 
cured of it, She knew that the greatest happi- { this lizard, who had not until now, dared to look 
ness of love consists in loving. Nevertheless, ; into the face of him she loved, found herself, as 
her little dwelling sometimes appeared to her: if by a miracle, beside him. 
tobe immense. It would have beenso pleasant; When the lizard saw the pretty lady-lizard 
for two to live in it! When this thought oc- ; approach him with an air so determined, he 
curred to her, her beautiful little eyes filled with } withdrew a few steps backward, because he was 
tears. What would she not have given to have} timid. 
tasted this other happiness which she did not: When on her part, the lady-lizard saw him 
know, that of being beloved in her turn? ‘draw back, she had almost done the same, be- 
“A pretty home and a devoted heart, are,}cause she wastimidalso. Timid! say you. Be 
nevertheless, a fine dowry,” said she. ‘less severe, dear reader, for a lizard who is about 
Now this lizard was blind, or he was of stone. }to die. Besides, it had cost her so much to have 
Hope supported her as long as she thought { courage, that she was unwilling to have made a 
herlizard cared for nothing. * useless effort. 
But what became of her when she perceived} “Remain,” said she to him, “and let me 
that she had for a rival, she, a little lizard, a} speak.” 
humble lizard, the sun! And that the ingrate } The lizard saw plainly that the lady-lizard 
had eyes only for him! was moved, but he was far from thinking him- 
Tolove the sun! But for the profound re- self the cause of her emotion, for he did not re- 
spect inspired by her singular rival, she would; member ever having seen her. Nevertheless, 
have thought her lizard deranged; for, to tell}as he was kind-hearted, he remained and let 
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80 Singular, and, for her part,could not compre-} “I love you!” then said the lady lizard to 
hand that an intelligent lizard might not so ar-} him, in a voice in which there was as much de- 
tange it as to love at once the sun and a lady-;spair as love, “and you did not even know of 
izard. my existence. I must die.” 

She was a good soul, but understood nothing} Anunmannerly lizard would have held cheap- 
of the sublime extravangances of poesy. ly the grief and love of this poor little one ; but 
_ At last, despair seized her, and without Bay-; our lizard, who was kind, did not think for a 
ing anything to anybody, she took so great a} moment of doubting this grief because he had 
distaste to life, that she resolved to put an end} never felt it; still less did he think of abusing 
toit. To see her, one would never sus-}it. He was so astonished at what he had just 
pected her of having this foolish desire to die ; heard, that he did not know at first what to say, 
inthe flower of her youth, and in all the bril-{ for he felt that upon his reply depended the life 
lianey of her beauty. But such washer fancy,‘ or death of the lady-lizard. 
and nothing could dissuade her from it. He reflected an instant. 

Pursued by these gloomy thoughts, she ran,} “I will not deceive you,” said he to her, “ and 
atthe peril of her life, through deep ditches,;yet I would console you. I do not love you, 
dense hedges, green forests, harvest-fields, or-}since I do not know you, andIdo not know 
chards and dusty roads, fearing neither the foot! whether I should love you if I did know you, 
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for I have never thought about loving a lizard. CHAPTER VII. 
But I do not wish you to die.” How deli . 
- : : lighted was the poor lady-lizard, how 

The lizard had good judgment ; hard a8 was} ~harmed with existence, and how joyous pe 
this reply, she thought its perfect sincerity hon-} in. jittle sighs which escaped’ from her freet 
orable to him she loved. I do not know what}},oas¢? She stood up on her little feet 
she replied. By degrees the lizard approached}... 5 proud; she had forgotten all hee! be 
her, and they began to converse so low, and} orrows. The lizard, satisfied with the sight of 
their voices were so weak, that it was with great the joy he had bestowed, found his lady-li 
difficulty I could now and then seize a few words charming; he iesmedtabel divided fr A 
of their conversation : all I can say is, that they dew-drop which had oiiagh feegh: tm ee : 
talked a long time, and that, contrary to his} iia of a floweret, (which is the mode of eo 
custom, the lizard talked much. It was easy ing among lizards,) and the affair was settled 
to see by his gestures that he was defending? ‘yo storm was about to burst forth and ithe 
himself, as well as he could, from loving the}... necessary to seek a shelter — 
poor lady-lizard, and that he often spoke of the; «| havea palace and you have but a cottage,” 
oping eat at — pene shining in the} .aid he to her, “ but my palace is so small, that 
pOSvENS With) SRSTEAHOS Spencer, : your cottage is better than my palace. Since 

At first the lady-lizard scarcely said anything ;} +h ere ig room in your cottage for two, will you 
we love little when we can express our love, give me half of it?” y 
and, while her lizard spoke, she contented her-3° « wij) 14» replied the happy lizard 
self with looking at him in all those ways which} Ang she conducted him triumphantly to her 
tell that we love and without hope ; more than} srotto, the entrance of which was designedly 
once I thought all was lost forher. But a poet} concealed by some leaves of the wood 
has said (a poet ought to know): “Chance dibadebi. “dia webéienr “sorrel 
always favors lovers when it can without com-} mp, moving wai eoiok! acoomplidiel’’ 
promising itself ;” and chance willed that agreat} in, new ter, cot “sore otha but his 
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cloud should ass over the sun, just at the mo-} ) oon When ‘he * +a} 

a: : : ; entered his friend’s house 
ment when ifs'little worshipper was chanting} 4 found a little dwelling so neatly kept ands 
his finest hymn. perfectly arranged, that it was surely the plea- 


“You see,” exclaimed the lady-lizard, inspir-;santest home in the world. My lizard, who 
od by this sight, ras ae leaving you ‘}loved pretty and elegant things, admired the 
should I leave you thus?” (Her rival was no good taste which had presided over the furnish- 
longer present, and her courage had returned. ) ing of this pretty cavern. It was divided into 
“ Everything loves,” said she to the lizard, now 34, parts: one was larger than the other, and 
become attentive, pointing to the flowers which } 1, to be ‘occupied nm Ge day-time: the ae 
were bending towards each other, and close be-; .., garnished with hieite Aik an poplar. 
side her, too, a sweet-william which was gazing} p1ossoms, and this was the sleeping apartment, 
lovingly on a wild rose ; “ flowers marry flowers, He put the climax to his companion’s joy by 
and lizards: were made oe be the companions of overwhelming her with compliments. It is s0 
lizards ; heaven has ordained it thus.” sweet to be praised by those we love : 

_ Chance:was kind enough to array itself de- Happiness is confined to no place for on this 
cidedly on the weakest side; the cloud which} qa¥ it seemedito have taken refuge entirely in 
had passed over the sun was followed by sev-' this charming abode. Where may it not enter 
eral otherclouds, which in an instant overspread } ;¢ i¢ pleases, since it is so little? 
the horizon. A violent north wind attempted, Every lizard is a poet; he made fout uae 
but in vain, to: obtain the mastery over the to celebrate this happy day, but immediately 
storm, the trefoil raised its thirsty stems, the forgot them. He was ever more of a 1isKeuae 
swallows skimmed along the ground, and the} o¢ 2 f i 

: poet. 
frightened gnats sought everywhere a refuge ; 
everything seemed good to them, and the most 
slender herb appeared a safe asylum. The liz-: Bucteinaty Gays: 
ard was silent, and the lady-lizard was careful? 
not to speak, the storm spoke better than she.} Why cannot I leave this ha air, since 

P po: i ; PPY P 
The uneasy lizard turned his head from side to} they are happy and believe in the eternity of 
side, and asked if this was to be the end of the} their happiness! How cruel are the duties of 
pomp of this fineday ; a great conflict took place’ a historian when he must fulfil his task to the 
in his soul; for the first time he said to himself: end! 
that the days without the sun must be very} Once married, the lady-lizard became pensive. 
long. ’She could not forget that it was to chance, to 4 
A clap of thunder announced that the suncloud, to a drop of water, that she owed her 
Pp $ ’ P ’ 
was vanquished, and that the clouds were about} husband. Doubtless, when he loved her, he 
to open. ‘ loved her sincerely, but he did not love aslady- 

The lady-lizard was still in suspense, and her} lizards wish to be loved, that is to say, at all 
heart beat with mortal impatience in her little; times and exclusively. When the sun shone, 
breast. ‘her husband was devoted to the sun, and when 

“You are a good little lizard,” at last said the} once reclining on the warm grass, whether alone 
lizard to her, conquered in his turn, “ you shall} or with one of his lizard friends, he would not 
not die.” Shave been disturbed for an empire. 


CHAPTER VIII. 





At last they#were married, and foresaw maly 
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PIII LPI PL IIDLID ILLIA 
Jealousy, when powerless, drives one to do leona not help seeing who had her husband’s 

spair. ps heart. 

3 Why did not I, before marriage, eat half a} As for him, when he was not in the sun, he 

Jeaf of hellebore !’’ said she often. Must I write} was with his wife, and, fortunately, he was so 

it! She sometimes looked with an anxious eye} well satisfied with himself, that he never per- 

in the scabious, that flower of widows, for she; ceived that his lizard was out of humor. 
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HWP RICAL SKETCHES.—THE MOGUL, OR TARTAR DYNASTY. 
No. VI.—AURUNGZEBE. 





We now approach the period of the declension }perors, nor the strength of its enemies, but by 
of the Mogul power, which, as we shall perceive, ‘that most fatal of all national mischiefs, internal 
Was caused neither by the weakness of its em- ’ dissension. a 

Vou, vn1.—3 
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which, they judged, would be most acceptable 





Jehanghire directed by his will that Shariar 
should succeed him ; but the prompt measures; totheir gods. Naturally irritated at such fanatj. 
of Mohabet and Asiph, secured the throne to’ cism, but too impatient to discover or apply the 
Shah Jehan, who had the greatest claim to it,} proper remedy, Shah Jehan declared that “an 
both from his superior ability, and from his} army of divinities, who, so far from benefiting 
being the elder of the two brothers. A measure} their votaries, led them to inflict upon them. 
unequalled, even in the bloody annals of des-} selves worse evils than the wrath of an enemy, 
potism, for atrocity, relieved the new emperor} were unfit to be endured in his dominions” 
from all competition on the part of his relatives ;; He discovered, however, they must be “gp. 
this was the murder, in cold blood, of every} dured,” for the Hindus defended their gods s 
male descendant of the house of Baber, with} warmly, that after acknowledging that “a prince 
the exception only of himself and his four who wishes to have subjects, must take them 
sons, Dara, Sujah, Aurungzebe, and Morad. with all the trumpery and baubles of their 
These princes were destined to play important} religion,” he ceased to interfere any furtherwith 
parts in the bloody scenes that filled the close}the Hindu faith. We must not omit to recor 
of Shah Jehan’s reign, a fitting conclusion, as it} that Mohabet died peacefully at Barrahanpore, 
was a just punishment, for the crimes that sig-} covered with yearsand glory. During his reign 
nalised its commencement. various successes were achieved in Assam and 

Asiph was appointed vizier, and Mohabet; Tibet. And now the “numerous subjects of 
commander-in-chief of the forces ; and though } Shah Jehan,” says Mr. Mill, “enjoyed tranquillity 
there was a natural jealousy felt by the emperor} and happiness, such as had seldom, if ever, been 
towards Mohabet, on account of his great and} enjoyed in that part of the globe. The gover. 
well-merited popularity, his courage, and his}nors and officers in every part of his dominions 
uncommon abilities, he was too prudent to make } were strictly watched ; and not only their obe- 
him an enemy, or to lose the services which }dience to himself, but their duty to his subjects 
might be so valuable to him. Mohabet was }was vigorously enforced. His reign is celebrated 
therefore employed on the most distant but for the exact execution of the laws; and thecol- 
important affairs of the empire, and everywhere } lection of the revenue, which affects so deeply 
rendered the emperor’s arms successful. The }the condition of the people, and had, in thetime 
principal enemy with whom Shah Jehan had to} of Acbar, been very much improved, was ad- 
contend was Lodi, an Omrah descended from } vanced to greater perfection under the diligent 
the Patan emperors, who had fought for Jehang-} administration of Shah Jehan.” To him, also, 
hire against Shah Jehan whilst the latter was; India is indebted for some of its noblest archi- 
in rebellion, and now opposed him when he}tectural structures. At a short distance from 
became emperor by, nominally, at least, espou-{ Delhi, he built a magnificent city for his ow 
sing the cause of Shariar. He was defeated,}residence, which he called Jehanpoore, and 
after a bold and vigorous struggle, and surren-$erccted there a palace, still remaining, which 
dered himself upon certain conditions, in pur-} Bishop Heber speaks of as one of the noblest 
suance of which he was appointed to the gov-}heeversaw. But the mausoleum of his favorite 
ernment of a province. Shortly afterwards, he} queen, Noor Jehan, surpasses all the other evi- 
was summoned to the court, and received with} dences of his taste for architectural magnif- 
such studied insult, that he shed tears, and{cence. This stands on an elevated terrace in 
fainted away—a curious trait in the character}the midst of a beautiful garden, and is built 
of so braveaman. He immediately fled from{of white marble, inlaid with p 5 
the court, and resumed arms. He was, however, } Its form is that of a quadrangle, 
again defeated, and at last wilfully perished in $ suring no less than 190 yards. ’ 
despair, in attacking, with only thirty devoted; After the death of Asiph, who, I 
followers, a considerable body of the enemy. {closed a long and honorable life in 
The emperor exhibited the most indecent joy}emperor applied himself still more cl to 
at this event, a circumstance in itself highly} business; and looking at the tranquillity 
significant of his previous dread, and of Lodi’s} empire, and at the numerous and accomplis 
courage and ability. The rebellion of the rajah ; family which surrounded the throne, a specta- 
of Bundelcund is only remarkable for another}tor would have little anticipated the discord 
trait of the character of Mohfbet, who over-{and violence to which this calm was but the 
threw him. He obtained from Shah Jehan, as} prelude, or the domestic misery which that 
a personal favor, the rajah’s pardon and resto-} family was preparing to pour upon the devoted 
ration to his dominions, simply through admi-}head of the emperor. The first sign of what 
ration of his conduct during the conflict.}lay beneath the surface, appeared at the illness 
Nearly the whole country of Hindustan now}of Shah Jehan, for that event gave the impulse 
acknowledged the emperor, although, in the} for those which we are about to describe. We 
great provinces of the Deccan, war was con-3allude to the scheme formed by eachjiaimehe 
tinually breaking out between him and the} emperor's sons to possess himself of theempir 
princes, who endeavored to recover their inde-}at Shah Jehan’s death, to the exclusion of his 
pendence, At one period a dreadful famine}brothers. We have said at Shah Jehan’s death; 
took place, and the Hindus, to consummate the } but his illness so precipitated matters, that they 
awfulness of the calamity, céased to cultivate} were no longer willing to wait for that event. 
the ground, and betook themselves, instead, to} The emperor, forseeing their ambition, had kept 
the penances, ceremonies, and supplications} them, with the exception of the eldest, Dara, 
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a distance from the capital; but no s ; i i i 
iiissobateset thst’ he-ee dongeocushy 1, iguve wattle. At fre he wen os highly onseete- 
than the second son, Sujah, at once marched at: ful i rd of tho fight there 
that on a certain period of th 
the head of a large army, towards A se tudaual Sean mean eninnies 
I gra, pre-; remained to Aurungrebe but ll i f 
tending that Jehan had been murdered by Dara;} hi : os Dinette abues to 
n I 2 y Dara; his army unbroken, and that D 
and refusing to believe the letters |} ily 3 { coal Fe 0 
receiving from his father to be baying tik iadabed Duce wo uhner Gelotes portion aca 
forgeries, professed his intention to punish the ; thith i wheaerragens ber vga 
L ; here his presence soon t d the ti 
murderer, and take possession of the throne. } a; inst h , ene aa 
I t : tthe enemy. He was bo 
He was immediately opposed by Soliman con tat pert mttaer Sete 
y his former error, and h 
of Dara, defeated, and besieged i toner ps ight inci slnceaeraene 
But the most dangerous sempetinet wn ‘Aureng. rye de atti nals ahndivol Sunn et 4 sacs 
sebe, who had all the craft, cou i ‘seinen waeveviiadal meyregr 
of Richard ITII., of England, to eae pee at a ia D os sallcthae SE 90000 tdetoe 
unaptly beencompared, As apreparatory step. had hitherto held vio, seeiall 4 mee pg 
he had long professed to be deepl igious, } ni ie acer ae Reet, shit 
i e ply religious, } nity to desert the prince di i i 
and as anxious to restore the purity and strict- hi Neacsne0t the cums tehda> 
] - ; but the success of th 
ness of the Moslem worship, which  benanbal be taaaines 
Mogul emperors, had been ranted canvas ; page: yroveers ivy si, rome Poonam v 
spirit of toleration, that was careful also to of- } trai aiechafamaerasa 
j 1 4 - tor rode at full speed to D i : 
fend as little as possible the habits of in- 3 “ M r vivid teaeead canary 
a people. He now persuaded his omer Sas. waailiood penn, <hr The. vies oo sed 
to unite with him, that they might, b i pny: he boo 
y their;own! But let me ask, wh i 
mutual strength, obtain the empi r ; i aaauk?: daient-on 
} pire for the for- ; mounted on,this lofty eleph 
mer. By his artful flattery, and by hi ier oars cage Whe nk tyhear 
er. , y his hypo-; been sufficiently exposed to d tT 
erisy in renouncing for himself all mere earthly } ended b horti i inoe to tak ae 
« elf are €2 ting the prince to take h 
views, he succeeded in so blinding his brother ; hoo fagiiiuenolger ne ese 
v ; ; ; the fugitives vigorously. D 
to his real intentions, that mone ‘From th piven Flares 
y and forces, the ; from the elephant, and—f. 
elements of®the strength he requi : i 4 \iehng Atanas tebores taaages 
quired, were ; soldiers, no longer seeing hi b 
placed completely at his disposal. Another:h ki ot a a BE 
} 8 : or § lled, a universal panic sei 
agent of his ambition was a Persian, named} hich ie i 2 cerdlrearens wg 
i teies had'clach frees the 3 » name w ich Aurungzebe instantaneously took advan- 
Lwbitnewwdakhina. 
the service of the prince of Golcond i indi 
acquired prodigious wealth. That nb tee : oben poorer ri pod + ay sen en ox ee 
ever, jealous, probably, of his minister’s distin- § ion fir pea come. sem 
¢ 18, ] § - first of the capital, and th 
guished abilities, acted towards him in a man jlennabette: chinvuaies minnabh 
Et oh ane erarothame ¢ | man- ; emperor's person, who was at the same moment 
safety, and for that of his het ie ‘had, ta i= see nabate ov one: ipa es eae 
consequence, plotted with Aurungzebe who w Sh d cniedy feud tokens taht oo? te 
Di Meceatsien his tethers ont , who was ; had some powerful Tartar women ready to fall 
$ ts in the} upon and h him; 
Ste to three the kin ques sup crush him; but the craft of the son 
, g and the government $ was too much for th 
ie cemsavahande The yt : uch for that of the father. Aurung- 
iiiiieteends the latter, “a ah eo ; — wo a reaen threw off the garb of sanctity 
escaped. Attracted by Jumla’s ability oa his: k “mn If 3 hel sce tua heeded ecaduatatiiee 
known wealth, Aurungzebe endeavored to attach iy ryudr al creates ork my eokonten 
him to his own fortunes, and succeeded fons D his ve sien aaa er =e ed 
Toreturn. As the emperor was really inca} ot D . veer a say nen ge 9 
— by his illness from conducting the af-: pred yr Pree oa sie Sseumed 
rs of the government, he was compelled ; cerca Waal as heaton 
eta saan eg ga pelled to} to seek a refuge with the king of Arracan, b 
vi t began his} whom h b i ; ee 
SBedaiotration ty interdietin , who beg _he was basely killed; and Dara, after 
™ gee ey between the shade aa nie Sion tothe eee neler va auoiiies 
ae dies ox oe batwen ; e sympathy, was delivered up 
iret to oo aye rate er oesarats tad ns ; = a by a wretch whose life he had 
— — soon followed by Aurangzebe and} vonmaen 8 sith the wnt seer t, habit os. 
ad. Dara advanced to meet them, and the;c di sducted pheweat 
(oe anameangmamdaemtei ge , oarse, dirty cloth, and thus conducted through 
laesheemmeasene of th place now} the streets of Delhi, whilst “ from every quarter 
; e battle, Fateabad,} were heard pierci i i i 
Saalaad cistery,- Dane’ ; bad, eard piercing and distressing shrieks ; 
tenons cram esha a : oni oe an ene tice and children wailing as if some 
Sisatie. msde. camp, ond aor pret ee = ghty calamity had happened to themselves.” 
ied which could Ps Sepentst'e ~ ea ms gee She of commisseration were, how- 
fenerally inferior to those me raverrin by the re peeing am a . re: fi or “4 
Memy. Dara, who was a brave soldier, and sat muinanahamiioaen 
Mines ecinto, was alee rach b 4 an} express orders. Though managed with more 
ayant > rash; he refused profession of respect to the laws, Morad was 
ee een 4 ma se = mot who advised} dispatched from equally atrocious motives, 
, e veterans com-} Thus, all obstacles removed, Aurungsebe se- 
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cured to himself the throne of India, heedless } Fakirs cut to pieces. The rebellion of his gon 
of the execrations of the people over whom he ; Acbar, in the later part of his reign, caused him 
was to reign. From ‘this period, however, his}much anguish, which was heightened by the 
character appears under brighter colors. He} reflection that he had himself set the example 
began to pay the utmost attentiou and respect} by his conduct to Shah Jehan. He died in the 
to his unfortunate parent, consistent with his }camp of Ahmednugger, on the 21st of February, 
captivity ; he used all his efforts to moderate} 1717, in the forty-eighth year of his reign and 
his anguish and resentment. On one occasion, } the ninety-fourth of his age. 
wishing to adorn the throne with some of the; Under this monarch the Mogul empire is said 
imperial jewels possessed by Shah Jehan, he }to have reached its highest grandeur and digni- 
made a request to that end. The reply was,}ty. We must doubt this, with the recollections 
that hammers were ready to pound the jewels;of Acbar still upon our minds. Aurungzebe 
into dust if there were any more importunity j certainly enlarged the limits of the empire, but 
on the subject; which merely produced the re- } it was only by decreasing its strength. His per. 
mark from the emperor, “Let him keep his {sonal vigor kept the parts together, which were 
jewels ; nay, let him command those of Aurung-; anything but united; therefore the moment 
zebe.” This so affected Jehan, that he imme-} death relaxed his grasp, the symptoms of inhe- 
diately sent a number ofthe gems he had before ‘rent weakness became but too evident. The 
refused, accompanied with this message: “ Take § main cause of this was the internal discords of 
these, which I am destined to wear no more ;;the imperial family. Shah Jehan struck the 
wear them with dignity, and by your own re-} first great blow at the Mogul sovereignty of In- 
nown make some amends to your family for; dia when he murdered his relatives; and Au- 
their misfortunes.””’ When this was repeated } rungzebe, by asimilar proceeding, shook it to 
to the emperor, he burst into tears. Shah Je-{its verycentre. The principle became in a mea- 
han survived the loss of empire seven or eight }sure established, that on the death of an em- 
years, and then died in the unnatural captivity } peror there was no place of safety for any one 
to which he had been doomed. 3 of his descendants but the throne, the steps to 
Some of the principal events of the reign may } which must be the dead bodies of the unsue- 
be thus shortly noticed :—The interminable war } cessful competitors. a 
in the Deccan was continued at first with suc-§ The emperor’s personal habits were regular, 
cess, but more doubtfully after the appearance} pure, and simple. His latter hours were much 
of Sevagee, the founder of the Mahratta king-; embittered with remorse, and, we may hope, 
dom, upon thescene. The emirJumla marched } elevated by penitence. In his letters to his son, 
into the country of Assam, with the intention; written under the prospect of death, he ‘says, 
of penetrating into the very heart of China, but; “Old age has arrived: weakness subdues me, 
the army was attacked by disease, and the emir} and strength has forsaken all my limbs. Icame 
himself fell a prey to it. A ludicrous, though; a stranger into this world, and a stranger I de- 
far from unimportant event, was the appearance} part. I know nothing of myself, what I am, or 
of an old woman in arms against the emperor,} for what I am destined. The instant which 
at the head of some twenty thousand Fakirs, or} passed in power hath left only sorrow behindit. 
religious mendicants. Many of these had beenI have not been the guardian and protector of 
first drawn around her by her liberality, and,}the empire. My valuable time has been pass- 
thus congregated, committed various outrages}ed vainly. I had a patron in my own dwelling 
on the neighboring inhabitants, who at last rose } (conscience, ) but his glorious light was not seen 
against them, but were defeated with great} by my dim vision.” Of Aurungzebe’s adminis- 
slaughter. Rising from one success to another, : tration of the domestic affairs of the empire, it 
the idea of enchantment, which had been in-;is impossible to speak too highly ; it was liberal, 
stilled by the female chief, and enthusiastically ; enlightened, just. One fact alone speaks vo- 
acted upon by her followers, was at last believed} lumes in his favor: a great famine desolated 
by the people, who were everywhere in the; India in the third year of his reign, and pro- 
greatest dread of her power. Thesainted army; duced the most appalling sufferings among the 
now determined to advance to the very capital, ; people. The emperor immediately remitted the 
and strike boldly for the empire. A single im-/ rents of the land and other taxes; he bought 
prudent step, such as an unreasoning contempt ; corn where it.was-most plentiful, and sold it at 
for this novel force would have assuredly in-;reduced prices where it was the least so, far- 
stigated, might have covered Aurungzebe with } nishing the means for so doing from his own 
disgrace, perhaps have really cost him the} treasury, which had grown rich under his e0% 
throne, for his soldiers were evidently alarmed } nomical and able management, and which he 
at the rumors which reached them. With ad-; opened for the benefit of the people without 
mirable tact the emperor attacked the holy chief limit. It is indeed a most extraordinary, but 
in her own way: he was himself as famous for} at the same time a consoling and gratifying fact, 
sanctity as the lady; this gave him the oppor- ; that men like Shere, Shah Jehan, and Aurung- 
3 














tunity of pretending that, by means of incanta- } zebe, all of them stained with execrable crimes 
tion, he had discovered a counter-charm, which } committed in the pursuit of power, should, when 
he wrote with his own hands upon little slips } their objects were obtained, be so justly famous 
of paper that were to be fastened on the tops of} for their vigor, and impartiality of their admin- 
spears and borne before the several divisions of } istration. We know of no other solution of the 
the army. The emperor was believed, and the’ diffictilty, than that these men owed their crimes 
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to the vicious nature of the principles of the { mistakable evidences of the power of our com- 
government they aspired to, which seemed ex- mon nature to rise, under the most adverse cir- 
ressly calculated to foster every evil ambition, ;cumstances, above the evil influences that may 
whilst their virtues were their own—the un-} surround it, 


THE RUSTIC MAID AND CITY BELLE. 


I left the crowded city, 
In a sulky, one hot day, 
Quite tired of noise, and dust, and crowds, 
And glad to get away; 
And thought I’d take a famous drive, 
At least ten miles or more, 
And have a glance at country life, 
If I’d never had before. 


Old Heetor seemed as glad as I 
To leave the rattling street, 

And dashed along the pleasant road, 
With footfall light and fleet. 

Up steep hill-side, o’er level reach, 
Far down in shady vale 

Where blossom never bent its head, 
To rudely passing gale; 


Right onward, onward, swift and far 
I kept my rapid way, 

"Till bright, and still, and beautiful, 
Sweet nature round me lay : 

Then checked my speed, and let the rein 
Fall loosely from my hand ; 

And bared my forehead to the kiss 
Of breezes cool and bland. 


The dark green wood, the emerald field 
On which a silver stream 

Like chord of molten silver lay 
Beneath the sunny beam, 

The blossoms gemming every spot 
In colors rich and rare, 

And breathing out their fragrant love 
To bless the wooing air— 


Beautiful! All was beautiful, 
And calm and sweet and pure; 
With naught from sense of loveliness 
The spirit to allure. 
“God made the country,” low I speke, 
And meekly bowed my head ; 
“And man the town;” more loud and stern 
These other words I said. 


Then down a shady lane I turned, 
And slowly moved along, 

Where blossoms filled with ofors sweet 
The air, and birds with song. 

Soon, from amid some broad old elms, 
I saw a cottage rise, 

And soon old Hector’s pace I checked, 
In sudden, mute surprise. 
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Unseen, I saw—0O loveliness ! 
Was ever like displayed 
In form so chaste and innocent, 
As in that heavenly maid ? 
I sketched the scene: ’tis sent with this; 
Now say, in mien and face, 
Did city maiden ever show 
Such purity and grace? 


I lingered long, then turned away, 
And slowly homeward went, 

That lovely maiden’s image fair 
With all my fancies blent. 

For weeks my dreams were full of her, 
And then I went again 

To seek the cottage where she dwelt, 
But sought for her in vain. 


The old, plain cottage, ’mid the elms, 
Stood where it stood before, 

The rustic lad was there, and sat 
Asleep within the door ; 

The kid beside its stately dam 
In th’ warm sunshine lay : 

But the maiden and the child were gone !— 
I slowly turned away. 


Since then, of rustic loveliness, 
*Till city belles have curled 
Their lips of beauty, I have talked, 
And challenged half the world 
To show in silks, and lawns, and gems, 
A maiden half so fair 
As she whose bright young cheek was fanned 
By purest summer air. 


THE SEQUEL. 
Last week, of fair young city belles 
I met a brilliant throng, 
Where jewels gleamed, and bright eyes flashed 
’Mid laughter, dance, and song. 
One, in the crowd, for loveliness 
Was peerless ‘mong the fair— 
Gems glittered in her rich attire 
And glittered in her hair. 


I saw her—started—looked again— 
Yes, ’t was my rustic maid, 
How sweet her face! how bright her smile ! 
Even thus in gems arrayed. 
But something from her lip, and eye, - 
And cheek, and brow was gone! 
The rustic maid, in native grace, 
The city belle outshone! A. 


WATCH, MOTHER, 


Mother! watch the little feet, 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 
Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed and hall; 


Never count the moments lost, 
Never mind the time it costs. 

Little feet will go astray, 

Guide them, mother, while you may. 


Oe 
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A SKETCH. 


BY GERAL SIDNEY. 


The clock ticked loudly, from the stillness of ; pale lips, and pressed his hand against his heart, 
the room—the lamp burned dimly from the }as if to still an anguish there—when his brow 
White moonlight that streamed upon it through ; was cold and wet, and his cheek hollow, it was 
the open window—the hand moved round the very hard to work, and bear her sorrow too. 
face of the clock, and the busy wheels toiled; And if he could only be well enough to go 
through the passing moments, and the steady ; out,as they used to, through the green meadow, 
voice told when an Lour was gone—still he sat to the yard behind the church, where, ever 
by his table, the lamp dying in the moonbeams, ‘since she could remember, a tall white column 
and still his face was covered with his hands, } had stood under the willows, with a name, her 
and he was motionless; poor Ernest ! you may } mother’s and her own upon the marble—if he 
watch till the clock tells the morning, and she } could go there with his book, and talk and read 
will not come—and then you may watch till ;to her while she was busy with her needle, how 
another midnight, and you will not see her face. } very happy she would be—and when her father 

It was an humble room—a low, wide, and {came back, how happy he would be, too. 
dingy room. The rafters were hung with cob-} She reached the river bridge, and leaned over 
webs, and the moon shone through the chinks ; the railing to watch the water rushing on tothe 
in the roof. A large fire-place, with a few great mill-wheel, where it was thrown in foam 
s nouldering coals, over which a kettle swung, } and spray into the air, then down near the bank, 
was on one side—and on the other a bench and } where it was so deep, she watched it gliding 
a few chairs. There was one other window than; still and dark—then further on, tumbling over 
that by which Ernest sat, but a clambering; the great stones—then drawn over the wheel, 
night-shade darkened it, and pushed its way; always sparkling in the sunshine, and cooling 
through the broken glass. Above the fire-place,; the breezes that blew over it—always wild and 
a tall old clock, with a staring face,and a pic-j free, flowing down to the great, deep ocean. 
ture of the Virgin Mary, kept dealing out the; There were children on the bank, children 
seconds in a distinct and steady tone. whom she knew; laughing, playing, dancing, 

It was midnight, and the damp of the meadow } like butterflies in a summer noon. 
fog came through the wiudow, and the continu-} Some had fishing lines, some dolls, earts, 
ous cry of the whip-poor-will echoed through} hoops, and ropes, and all had merry faces and 
the room. Ernest arose and looked out; the}cheerful voices. She turned from the sunny 
yellow harvest-moon glimmered on the river, ' water and the happy children to hide her tears, 
and he could see the road, a long, white band, {and went her way over the dusty road, happier 
stretching on over the level ground, then wind- } that there were some in the world who knew 
ing white and distinct over the green hill. But nothing of grief, some little ones who played all 
there was no approaching figure, no little foot- {the day long with “ brother,” some whose bright 
steps turned that way,no sweet voice singing a{ eyes never saw a needle, or whose little hands 
quiet tune to the beating of little feet—for she } never worked, worked on great, heavy garments, 
was not coming. ‘until the heart and brain were dizzy, and for so 

Again he sat down, and leaned his weary {few pennies—and yet sorrier, for the dingy room 
head upon his wasted hand, while he slowly; was so cheerless, and Ernest must stay-there, 
turned the leaves of his book. He glanced? when all out of doors was fresh and full of 
round the room—at the blackened coals—at the } life, sorrier gor joyous days, gone now—for a 
busy clock—at the smoky rafters—and then he} mother’s care no longer hers—and oh! for Er- 
looked again out into the night—and then, from $ nest, who, she feared, she knew must die. 
weariness, his eyes closed—his head fell upon ; She passed into the village, she saw people 
his book, and he slept. ‘going through the streets, all intent on some- 
thing, but no one noticed her, and she hurried 

In the afternoon of a warm, pleasant day in$to the office. Yes! there was a letter, and her 
August, little Ellen took her basket and went} face grew lighter—it was from “ father.” 
to the village, to procure some things for her} She made what purchases her small means 
brother Ernest, who was very feeble, and un-{ would allow, and placing the letter in a secure 
able to go out, ; place in her basket, she turned her steps totra- 

Ellen toiled day after day, child as she was,; verse the long, dusty road once more; though 
that her brother need not want for anything—!it seemed she could almost sée the little, low, 
and her heart was light and happy as she trot-} brown house, and Ernest at the window. 
ted, over the dusty road towards the village;} The sun was sinking, and the sky was cloud- 
and she thought if Ernest’s pale face would } less. It was very warm, and she took her sul- 
always look so bright—and his cheek always be} bonnet off to feel the air upon her temples, for 
so red—and his eye always beam upon her with} she was upon the bridge, and the water sent 
such lustre as when she left him at the door—3 up a cool, fresh breeze to her. She stop 
ihen she could never tire—never weary of work-} again where she had stopped before to watch 


ing, day in and day out. But when he shuthis;the water, and she saw two of the children 
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THE SHADOWS I 


ees 
playing yet upon the bank, for the rest weite 
gone. The shadows of the trees were cast long 
and dark over the river, by the rays of the des- 
cending sun, and the grass was green and shady 
where the children were at play. They called 
to herto come down and rest, and she thought} 
fora moment, and she would be refreshed. 

She set her basket down on the grass, and } 
jeaned her head against the trunk of a tree. 

“Don’t, Charley, don’t go so near the water; 
you can’t catch that butterfly—Charley, don’t!” 
‘nd the little girl caught the arm of the careless 
boy, and leading him to where Ellen sat, told 
him to remain by them. Not many minutes, 
and he was away again after the butterfly, and 
the little girl, who sat consulting Ellen about 
some important matter concerning her dollie’s 
wardrobe, forgot to see to Charley. 

Asplash in the water—they sprang to their 
feet, and saw only a fold of h's crimson frock— 
two little hands stretched ug—a pale face—and 
the waves rippled to the shore—but the little 
boy was gone. . 

Ellen paused not a moment, but plunged in- 
to the water as the crimson frock, the out- 
stretched arms, the little face, came again to view. 
She had not reached him, and again the water 
covered him, and she felt herself floating down, 
for she had lost her footing. She forgot that it 
was there she had watched the water, still and 
deep ; she forgot that it was there she could not 
see the bottom ; and there it was a poor little ; 
body had been found, a child like her, who; 
ventured out, and then—went down. She foe} 
got all when she saw a life in peril. But again 
she saw him rise to the surface, and she reached 
her hand to grasp his dress, but the water 
splashed into her mouth, and she felt herself 
going, going down with the little one whose dress 
she clutched tight in her hand—going down ! 

The screams of the little girl on the bank} 
were not heard, and she ran up the bridge and 
towards the village, shrieking for help. But 
when help came, it was too late. The two 
children were taken from the river where they 
sunk—the water being so deep, else they would 
have gone with the waves over the great wheel. 

The sun went down; the water glided still 
and dark, and further on tumbled over the great 
stones ; the mill-wheel turned, and dashed the 
foam and spray into the air, and the breezes 
blew cool upon the bridge. 

Two more little voices hushed! two more 
little lives gone out! One for a bright-winged 
butterfly, the other for a human life! One, 
without a thought of grief—a joyous, merry 
child—the other known to care, a child in years, 
inheart a'woman. Two more ! 














The golden harvests were gathered in. 

The streams were swollen and muddy, and } 
all through the long, gloomy days, the yee} 
withered leaves fluttered from the trees—and 
in the cheerless nights, they rustled mournfully 
down to their winter graves. 

The low, brown hut, with the night-shade 
glooming its window, was tenantless, ‘The fire- 
place was dampened with black soot, and the 
hearth was cold. The old clock was dumb, and 
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its staring face and busy hands were covered 
with mildew. The table still stood with its 
books, and the lamp that had shown on so 
much patient study and toil, that had lighted a 
weary little hand through endless stitching, 
that had cast a glow around that dingy room, 
and made the needle glitter, and the falling 
tears sparkle, was there, unlighted. But the 
two pale faces—the working brain and hands— 
were not there. 

With breathless and eager steps the father 
entered the door and looked around. He had 
that day arrived in the steamer from California, 
and had hastened without inquiry to the home 
he had left years before. All was there, except 
the welcoming faces and greeting smiles he had 
seen in dreams through all his journey. He 
turned away. 

He passed through the wet, brown meadow, 
to the yard behind the church. A marble 
column, with a leafless willow trailing over it, 
and a name he knew carved upon it, was there, 
as he left it years ago. But two other graves 
were close beside it, without a mark; they were 
not there before. 


THE SHADOWS IN THE VALLEY, 


BY H. L, FLASH. 





There’s a mossy, shady valley, 
Where the waters wind and flow, 

And the daisies sleep in winter, 
Neath a coverlid of snow ; 

And violets, blue-eyed violets, 
Bloom in beauty in the spring, 
And the sunbeams kiss the wavelets, 
Till they seem to laugh and sing. 


But in autumn, when the sunlight 
Crowns the cedar-covered hill, 

Shadows darken in the valley, 
Shadows ominous and still ; 

And the yellow leaves, like banners 
Of an Elfin-host, that’s fled, 

Ting’d with gold and royal purple, 
Flutter sadly overhead. 


And those shadows, gloomy shadows, 
Like dim phantoms on the ground, 

Stretch their dreamy lengths forever 
On a daisy-covered mound. 

And I loved her, yes, I loved her, 
But the angels loved her, too, 

So she’s sleeping in the valley, 
*Neath the sky so bright and blue. 


And no slab of pallid marble, 

Rears its white and ghastly head, 
Telling wanderers in the valley 

Of the virtues of the dead. 
But a lily is her tombstone, 

And a dew-drop, pure and bright, 
Is the epitaph an angel 

Wrote in stillness uf the night. 


And I’m mournful, very mournful, 
For my soul doth ever crave 
For the fading of the shadows 
From that little woodland grave. 
For the memory of the loved one, 
From my soul will never part; 
And those shadows in the valley 
Dim the sunshine of my heart.—[ Selected. 
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SOUVENIRS OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


No. X—WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR PROMISING TO OBSERVE THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 
' 


This able and eminent man is assuredly one} rest of Europe, and he made himself universally 
of the most important characters in the history; known and respected among the princes in 
of the world ; for to him the present aristocracy,; Christendom. William was related to Kdward 
who rule Great Britain, owe their origin. It isthe Confessor king of England; and he long 
the boast of most of those families, who now; watched anxiously for the time when the death 
bear the titles, great estates and chief offices of; of that childless sovereign should give him the 
the realm, that their ancestors “came in with} opportunity for making himself king of that 
the Conqueror.” The people of England are} country, Edward died on the 5th January, 1066; 
Anglo-Saxon. The nobles are chiefly Norman} and the Saxon Harold was chosen by the Eng- 
in blood and descent. A brief notice of the} lish to succeed him. But William speedily as 
career of this great warrior and statesman, will} serted his claims. Besides his relationship to 
show how all this came about. ‘ the late king, he had been nominated, or he pre- 

William I., king of England, was the illegiti-} tended that he had been nominated, by the dying 
mate son of Robert duke of Normandy, by Ar-$ Edward as his successor : and he had in the pre- 
lotta, the daughter of a tanner of Falaise. He; ceding year taken advantage of the temporary 
was born in 1027. His father had no legitimate presence of his rival in Normandy, to make 
children; and when Duke Robert departed on a} Harold, partly by force and partly by fraud, 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he persuaded his swear to help him in obtaining the crown of 
barons to swear allegiance to young William as}England. As soon as King Edward was dead, 
his heir. Duke Robert died while returning } William demanded the execution of his promise; 
from Palestine in 1035; and during the first{and, on Harold’s refusal, he prepared to assert 
years of William’s dukedom, the ambitious} his rights by the sword. He assembled, for the 
feuds of the Norman barons and the aggressions { invasion of England, a host which Mackintosh 
of the king of France placed Normandy in a} has rightly termed “the most remarkable and 
perilous state of anarchy and weakness. But} formidable armament which the western nations 
as soon as William grew out of boyhood, he be-} had witnessed.” He landed with this army m 
gan to govern for himself; and after years of} Pevensey Bay, 29th September, 1066, and onthe 
jeopardy and strife, he established a degree of} 14th of the next month he fought and won the 
order in his duchy, which was unknown in the} decisive battle of Hastings, in which Harold and 











. selves to him ; and he was crowned king of Eng- 
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the bravest thanes of southern and central Eng-; important modifications ) the Saxon popular tri- 
jand perished. William advanced and occupied ; bunals ; and altogether he may be truly said to 
Jondon, the Saxons generally submitting them-; have displayed a marvellous discernment of the 
two great principles of government, which re- 
land at Westminster on Christmas day, 1066,; quire centralized power in matters of imperial 
solemnly promising to observe the laws of Eng-} importance, and local self-government in mat- 
land. At first his rule was comparatively mild ; } ters of chiefly local interest. William the Con- 
put the Saxon spirit chafed under the sense of} queror died in 1087. It ought to be added that, 
foreign domination, and under the insolence of }like all the race of his great ancestor, Rolf the 
the Norman barons and prelates of the ae who conquered Neustria one hundred 





king. Then came fierce local risings, with de-} and fifty years before William conquered Eng- 
lusive partial successes over the foreigners, soon ; land, he was eminent for his appreciation of in- 
gushed by the disciplined troops and high mili-} tellect, science, art, and learning, and for liber- 
tary genius of the Conqueror. Then followed} ality to all men of all nations by whom they 
the revengeful cruelties of the king, the effects} were displayed. 

not so much of hasty anger, asof stern remorse-; If the Conqueror’s public career was marked 
less policy. He was resolved to establish a with brilliant success, his domestic history was 
dominion and his dynasty firmly in England ;} not less remarkable for disaster and disgrace. 
and neither fear nor mercy ever made Wittens; His wife and children were the pests of his life. 
pause in employing the most efficacious means} His son Robert was repeatedly in armed rebel- 
towork out a settled purpose. The insurree-} lion against his father, and in this undutiful 
tions of the Saxons were visited by him with; course he was openly supported by his mother. 
confiscation, massacre, and devastation; and it} One episode in the life of Robert, will afford a 
is computed that a third of the old Saxon popu-} specimen of the “family jars,” to which the 
lation of England was swept from the land dur-} great conqueror was occasionally subjected.— 
ing his invasion and reign. But, terrible as are; We quote from the Pictorial History of England, 
the acts of cruelty with which William’s memo-; premising that Philip, king of France, from jea- 
ry is associated, it would be unjust to let them} lousy of William, was constantly aiding and 
blind us to the high qualities which he display-; abetting his sons in rebellion against their fa- 
ed, as a ruler, and as an ordainer of institutions. } ther. 

He maintained the strictest order and internal} ‘“ After leading a vagabond life for some time, 
peace. His military renown checked the ambi-; Robert repaired to the French court; and King 
tin and cupidity of the marauding Danes, who; Philip, still finding in him the instrument he 
had infested the English coasts for more than} wanted, openly espoused his cause, and estab- 
two centuries. He organized the feudal system } lished him in the castle of Gerbervy, on the very 
in England, with changes from its development confines of Normandy, where he supported him- 
on the continent, so as to keep down the tur-' self by plundering the neighboring country, and 
bulent insubordination and lawless violence of}whence he corresponded with the disaffected 
the nobility. He retained (though with many 





ROBERT OF NORMANDY ENCOUNTERING HIS FATHER AT.THE SIEGE OF GERBERVY, 
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turers on horseback flocked to share the plun- } ‘who were coming up to the king’s assistange 
der and the pay he now had to offer them; in {and bringing a second horse for him to mount, 
the number were as many Norman as French } were nearly all killed. William rode away to 
subjects, and not a few men of King William’s ; ‘his camp on Robert’s horse, smarting with his 
own household. Burning with rage, the king} wound, and still cursing his son who had 
crossed the channel with a formidable English ; seasonably mounted him. He relinquished the 
army, and came in person to direct the seige of} siege of Gerbervy in despair, and went to Ronen, 
the strong castle of Gerbervy, where he lost} ; >where, as soon as his temper permitted, his 
many men in fruitless operations, and from sor-§ wife and the bishops, with many of the Norman 
ties made by the garrison. With all his faults, : nobles, labored to reconcile him again to Robert, 
Robert had many good and generous qualities, Fora long time the iron-hearted king was deaf 
which singularly endeared him to his friends; to their entreaties, or only irritated by them.— 
when living, and which, along with his cruel’ : * Why,’ cried he, ‘do you solicit me in favor of 
misfortunes, caused him to be mourned when) a traitor who has seduced my men y—my very 
dead. Ambition, passion, and evil counsel had} pupils in war, whom I fed with my own bread, 
lulled and stupified, but had not extirpated his! and invested with the knightly arms they 
natural feeling. One day in a sally from his} wear?’ At last he yielded, and Robert, having 
castle, he chanced to engage in single combat | again knelt and wept before him, received his 
with a stalwart warrior clad in mail, and con-} father’s pardon, and accompanied him to Eng. 
cealed, like himself, with the vizor of his helm. land. But even now the reconciliation on the 
Both were valiant and well skilled in the use; part of the unforgiving king was a mere matter 
of their weapons, but, after a fierce combat, Ro-{ of policy, and Robert, finding no symptoms of 
bert wounded and unhorsed his antagonist. In} returning affection, and fearing for his life or 
the voice of the fallen warrior, who shouted for} liberty, soon fled for the third time, and never 
assistance, the prince, who was about to follow saw his father’s face again. His departure was 
up his advantage with a death-stroke , recognis- } followed by another paternal malediction, which 
ed his father, and, instantly dismounting, fell | was never revoked.” 

on his knees, craved forgiveness with tears, and; It is by no means difficult for the reader to 
helping him to his saddle, saw him safely out} draw a moral from our brief sketch of the great 
of the mélée which now thickened. The men { conqueror. 








BEAR UP. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Pilgrim along life’s path, ( Joyful be the day 
Is thy lone heart sad ? $ When the vict’ory’s won, 
Can no hope thou hath And the Judge shall say, 
Make thy bosom glad? Faithful soul! “ Well done.” 
Spirit! never despair ! 
Still the sun burns clear, 
Still the streams flow fair, 
Still the skies are near. 


What are little woes 

Borne while here we stay, 
To the joyful glows 

Of the breaking Day? 
What are anguished years 

Spent in grief on earth? 
Angels know not tears 

In their holy birth. 


Ocran’s waves still beat 
Hoarsely on the shore, 
Still the clouds’ gold feet 
Print the blue sky o’er— 
Being with a soul, ey) 
Can’st thuu falter here ? 4 Then, oh, spirit, rise ! 
See, the heavenly goal Burst the burd’ning bands, 
Glistens very near. Lift thy saddened eyes 
To the peaceful lands— 
Where the calm stars shine, 
Where the sky’s serene, 
Where is all divine— 
In the Pastures green ! 


Typify the sea, 
Bravely onward press, 
Faith will rest on thee 
Pure great blessedness— 


WATCH THE LITTLE HAND. 


Mother! watch the little hand, ; Never dare the question ask, 
Picking berries by the way, é ‘*‘ Why to me this heavy task ?” 
Making houses in the sand, ; These same little hands may preve 
Tossing up the fragrant hay. g Messengers of light and love. 
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NOT FOR MONEY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





“ faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is small." P ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
-* hia jpaaltal . the family of his wife with everything necessary 


“And this is your decision ?” }to that high social position it would be for his 
“Yes, Mr. Herbert, and I have made it calmly, ; interest to see them occupy. 
idiberately. I cannot marry aman I donot; How could I see those I loved better than my 
Jove.” sown life suffer! The thought for the last week 
“And yet, Mary, permit me to ask you once had been haunting, and almost breaking my 
nore to reconsider it. You are a sensible girl, } heart, and here was a way opened to purchase 
wd Ican talk with yon candidly on this sub-{their redemption. But, oh! what a price was 
jet. Ido not demand or expect any romantic } asked for it! The love, the sentiment, the life 
iflish affection from my wife, only the respect; of my life must be offered up. No matter! I 
and attentions due my position as her husband. } must make the sacrifice. Do you wonder I said 
[want a wife who shall preside with grace and } this, walking up and down the room, for great 
degance over the luxurious home I shall pro-}was my temptation? So great that I have nev- 
yideforher. The offer I have made you is suf-} er since wondered or censured another woman 
fcient proof of your ability to do all this ; and} who has yielded to it under like circumstances, 
rmember what different lives are this moment } and married an old man for his money. 
placed within your choice. “ : I leave it to those who have never been tried, 
“On the one hand, a kind and attentive, if}to sneer at and condemn her. 
nt a lover-husband, with wealth sufficient to} He sat there, watching anxiously the transi- 
gatify your highest pride and ambition, to in- ‘tions that passed over my face. He loved me 
dulge all your exquisite tastes and deep love for} as he did his new stone house, or his pet horses, 
the beautiful, and to make your outer life, ator anything else that illustrated his money— 


‘least, all the brightness and poetry you have ; his money?—his god ! 


dreamed it. $ Once more I turned and looked at him, and 
“And now look the other side fully in the } thought how his palace home would be a prison, 
fee. You cannot disguise from yourself the and his bridal gifts but gilded chains, crushing 
real truth—poverty and suffering must await }and festering my heart, and once more I said, 
you, i last ie of aed oe 8 pie mgd is ;“ eet aoe, : oe make the sacrifice.” ‘ 
gne—I know thisfrom the creditors ; and your; “Mr. Stowell, 1 will be your wife.” The words 
mother’s very precarious health will not permit were on my lips, when that old, ever new pro- 
let making any exertion in your behalf. What} phesy, sounded suddenly in my heart—that pro- 
will become of her, of your young brother, and ; phesy which rolled sweetly from the harp of the 
your sisters? All the exertion will, of course, } royal Judean, “I will be a Father to the father- 
faillupon you, and how can you go out and brave ; less, and a Husband to the widow.” 
the winter and the storms—-you who have been} How my heart sprang to it! No,no. God 
wtenderly loved and cherished all your life?: would not forget us. I would trust Him. I 
forgive me, Mary, that I have spoken the truth } would leave my future and theirs with His love, 
0 plainly, and now, in conclusion, I ask you and I would go out and work bravely, faithfully 
mee more to revoke your decision.” {to the end! 
Irose and walked up and down the parlor,} He must have read the change of my feelings 
that elegant parlor with its soft mist-like cur-;in my face, as I drew nearer him. 
ins, and velvet carpet strewn thick with tropi-} “Mr. Stowell, I have reconsidered,” I said 
cal leaves and blossoms, and then I turned and ‘calmly, “and I cannot reverse my decision. My 
looked at him ;—there he sat, stiff, stately, and }heart revolts from this union, and how can I 
sixty | } ever ask God to bless it when it will be a lie? 
Oht how my heart recoiled at the thought of | I have chosen my path—it is as you say, avery 
marrying him, and yet every word of his had} flinty one, but I will place my hand in our Fa- 
= in, on ia tredioan ae omnes is in heaven, and He will lead me 
: with what a world of storming, conflict-} over it.’ 
oo: I looked down that night on the} The millionaire rose up very pompously.— 
paths which diverged from it. One was} He was disappointed, and his self-love was 
bright with life’s sanahing: and fragrant with } wounded. : 
is sammer blossoms ; the other was dark and » “Very well, Miss Marshall. I hope sincerely 
old, full of thorns and sharp stones ; and, oh! } you may never have cause to regret your deci- 
how tender were the feet that must walk over} sion.” And he passed out of the parlor and left 
t a . me alone—no, not alone, for God was with me. 
a id not think of my own then; I thought; Well, in less than a week the sheriff hung 
yof my mother, and brother, and sisters—; his red flag from our drawing-room window, 
the widow and her orphans ! and the furniture was knocked off under the 
Mr. Stowell, though a pompous, was not a) hammer of the auctioneer. We had a few friends 
penurious man, and I knew him well enough to; who remained true to us in this winter of ad- 
feel that pride would influence him to surround } versity—friends who secured to us some of the 
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household articles which they knew were rela- } A beam of light leaped suddenly through the 
tively or intrinsically dear to us. ;darkness. My old nurse, to whom I had always 

We.-procured a small, but neat cottage.in the} been greatly attached, had a married daughter 
suburbs of the pleasant half country town where ; residing in Philadelphia. She was only a fey 
we had always resided, and though the rooms; years older than myself. I would write to her, 
were small and forcibly in contrast with the} explain our circumstances, and entreat her to 
elegant ones we had left, a little exercise of} procure me some situation (I hardly cared 
taste and skill gave them, as they will almost} what!) to save my family from starvation, 
every room, a pleasant, graceful appearance. To resolve was always with me to perform, 

Two weeks went by swiftly, in the arranging } That night the letter was dispatched. Two days 
of our new home, which devolved chiefly upon; later the answer came. My application had 
me, and then I stood up and bravely met the} been successful. Mr. Mason, the husband of 
question, “ What is to bedone?” It wasahard} my nurse’s daughter, had just learned of a yg 
one fora girl of twenty-two to answer, one whose } cancy in a retaj) dry-goods store, where a young 
energies had never been aroused and developed, } lady was wanted to assist in keeping the books, 
one who saw an invalid mother and three chil-; and occasionally wait on customers. No ex. 
dren, the oldest, a boy of hardly fifteen, and hith- tensive knowledge of book-keeping was requir. 
erto the idol of the household, dependent sole-} ed, only a thorough mathematical education— 
ly upon her exertions for their support. ’ The salary for the first year would be six hu 

Hour after hour I walked up and down my} dred dollars. 
chamber floor, trying to solve this problem, but ; “We are living in a private street, in a very 
it wasimpossible. At last Isaid, “I will go down} quiet, unpretending sort of way,” wrote the 
and ask mamma, Her maturér judgment may $ young wife, “ but if you choose to come tous 
suggest something, and it is high time we were ; we will do all we can to make you comfortable, 
acting in this matter. ¢dear Miss Mary. Mother has done nothing but 

She sat by the window, over which I had} cry since she learned of the misfortunes that 
trailed the sweet-briar vine that very morning, } have come upon her sweet darling and the fami- 
her pale, sad face, enclosed in its widow’s cap. }ly! And you will find warm and true, if humble 

“Mamma, you know we must talk about our} hearts, ready to welcome you. - 
circumstances, painful as it is to introduce the} “You shall have the front chamber, Miss 
subject. I-must do something for our support} Mary, and your board for two dollars a week.” 
right off, and I want you to help me devise; And so ran the practical but kindly letter that 
some plan.” decided my destiny. 

“You, my poor child!” And herdarksunken} I remember how the hot blood dashed into 
eyes rested with pitiful tenderness upon me.—) my cheeks, as I read Hannah’s suggestion of 
“What in the world can you do? What would: “standing in a store,” for I had been nurtured 
your father have said had he heard you! Oh! ; in the very lap of luxury, and what young girl 
William ! William!” She clasped her hands, and} is ever totally indifferent to the verdict of the 
the tears swept down her faded cheeks. ' society whose atmosphere she has inhaled all 

I inherit all my energy from my father. My * her life ? 
mother is loving, gentle, vine-like; but there} But the after-memory of my family silenced 
are no elements in her character to meet and} the whispers of pride. “I will go,” I said; “God 
conguer adversity. She can suffer and endure} will help me to lift the great burden upon my 
for those she loves, but she cannot work and; shoulders.” , 
triumph. ’ That night, after supper, we went into thelit 

“ Don’t, mamma; don’t give way so. He has} tle sitting room, where a few articles of luxuri- 
only gone home first, you know, and every day}ous furniture bore witness of the wealth that 
is bringing us closer together.” I could not} had “taken to itself wings, and flown away.” 
fashion the conclusion of the sentence for the; There, after a brief preface, in which I depicted 








sobs that choked me. ;our present situation, and its imperative call 
After awhile, however, we discussed and dis-} for immediate action, I disclosed my intentions 
missed a variety of projects. and read Mrs. Mason’s letter. 


There was my piano, that had been secured } The information was at first received with 
to us throngh the kindness of afriend. I might} mute astonishment, then my leaving home was 
give lessons in music. But the remuneration} positively interdicted by my mother and br- 
would be small, and it would take several terms } ther. r 
to form a large class. ’ “You shall not leave us,,darling sister, and 

Then my mother suggested a school. But} go off to that great, strange city, and make 4 
the flourishing academy on the hill had already ; slave of yourself for us. I’ll work, and support 
appropriated all the children in the town. I$ you all—indeed I will, if it kills me.” And too 
could not think of contending the claims of su-' proud to let me see his tears, Frederic laid his 
periority with an institution that had the pres-; wet cheek against my own. I lifted it, and 
tige of age and wealthy patronage. It was very{smoothed away the warm rich curls from the 
plain there was no employment to be obtained ; broad forehead. Ah, he would have been & 
in my native town. } slender reed to lean on, with his highly wrought 

“If I were only in some city !” was my men-? delicate nervous organization, and his poetic 
tal ejaculation, as I leaned my head, bewildered ; temperament, albeit his heart was brave 
with revolving fruitless plans, on my hand, ; Strong as a man’s. 
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“No, Fred, dear boy, you must not look and}of the millionaire and his palace home, and 
talk thus. You will do all you can to strength-; glancing up and down the long store, its broad 
mamma and me for the trial that lies before;shelves heaped with goods, I said to myself, 
ws, It will be very hard to go away from you, }“ It is better to be his wife than to be here.— 
|know, but we must submit to the inevitable, To-morrow I will write to him and tell him the 
and in two or three years, perhaps, we can lay t hand he sought shall be given to him.” 
up money enough to buy a cow and somechick-; But I did not, and every day the heavy bur- 
and I’ll return and make butter and cheese, ‘den grew lighter, and new strength came to bear 
and we'll all turn farmers. Meanwhile you?it. Then the blessed consciousness that I was 
must cultivate this great garden, you know, and } doing good to others, supported me more than 
itll supply you with vegetables all summer, ‘all else. Of course, with my small salary, the 
and you can dispose of enough to pay for the} strictest economy was necessary to meet our ex- 
iris’ schooling.” penses. But with Fred’s exertions, who culti- 
-A ray of hope sprang into his pale face.— vated the garden, and procured the cow and the 
“That’s a lucky thought, Mary ; and look here,‘ chickens, and made them remunerative too, the 
Iilsell my watch (see if I don’t) and buy the? dear ones at home were secured from want, and 
ew and the chickens right off; and before the ; I had my reward.” 
year’s out we'll have a litttle farm, and you back a 
too; I guess we will!” Two years had gone by. It was one of those 
How eager were his tones—how radiant was: bright May mornings that are the songs and 
hisface. Ah! he too had his father’s soul, and$ poems of the year. It softened and brightened 
Iwould not dampen his spirits by telling him even the long, bare streets, asa smile that breaks 
ofthe years of patience and toil it would require; up from the heart, does a cold, care-worn face, 
toaecomplish all this. {and it dashed through the windows, and sprin- 
Well, reader, to make a sad story a brief one, i kled the long counters, and sparkled over the 
Ieombated and overcame all obstacles—my ; piles of tumbled silks and satins, of muslins and 
mother’s tears and prejudices, my sister’s en-; mantles, that overstrew them. 
treaties that I would not leave them, and my; Everybody was out that morning. We were 
brother’s vehement objections. very busy, for it was one of the merchant’s 
Bat I suffered—going out thus from my home ;“ harvest days.” I was unusuallyso, for two of 
with unshod feet, into the thorns and among the clerks were ill, and part of their duties de- 
thestony places. Oh! too sharp even now is;volved upon me; but I paused a moment, and 
the memory that strikes through my soul with ; the rich lace I was measuring half fell from my 
the very memory of that dark time. I know;hands, in my astonishment, as my old nurse 
not how I lived through it, I only know God in 3 entered the store. 5 
His mercy tempers the wind to the shornlamb.} She was quite infirm, and I feared the exer- 
It was just in the April sunset that Ireached tion would injure her. “How could you ven- 
Philadelphia. Mr. Mason was at the landing to; ture so far?” was my remonstrative ejaculation 
meet me, His warm grasp of my hand, and the Sas I grasped her hand. 
lok of sympathy in his honest, manly coun-} “I wanted to see you once, darling, at your 
tenance, shook up the tears into my eyes. I} work, and the morning was so pleasant I couldn’t 
had been in a strange, apathetic state since I} resist the temptation to keep on down here, 
left my home in the early morning, hardly rea-} after I had ventured out.” 
ling what I was doing—hardly recognizingmy} “ Well, just walk up stairs, sit down, and rest 
own identity. Well, we drove through street} yourself until——” 
titer street, all flanked with tall brick houses,} A glance down the store arrested the words 
ind white window blinds—all wearing the same $ on my lips, for at that moment a lady and gen- 
ttark, barren, dead physiognomy. tleman advanced to the counter. They stood 
At last we drew up before one of these brick; but a few feet from me. I gazed full into the 
houses in a private street. Before I had alight-} faces of both. No, I could not be mistaken— 
tdmy nurse was at the door. Oh! it gave me} there was the same portly figure, and pompous 
new strength to find the arms that had shelter-; carriage, the same obtrusive, self-conscious air 
ti my infancy, once more about me; and the$and bearing of the purse-proud millionaire — 
tones that had sung me to slumber when I lay } The lady who stood by his side was young and 
uder the lace canopy of my crib, calling me}very beautiful. Her rich, crape shawl, hung in 
bokenly “their poor darling little Mary.” graceful folds about her tall, symmetrical figure. 
Well, it was an humble one, but in the broad-} Her face was very sweet, very fair. Long, gold- 
tst, fullest sense of the blessed word, it was {en lashes, shaded the eyes blue as the sky out- 
to me. My heart felt this, as soon as I}side, and her deep, brown hair, lay in ripply 
tossed the threshold, and it felt it during all‘ folds over her low smooth forehead. The mouth, 
the long dreary two years that I was there. that sweet index of a woman’s emotional nature, 
The next morning I entered upon my new du-} was full and sweet, but there was pride in the 
ties. Every moment of that day is burned into: curving of the red lips, and Haughtiness in the 
tymemory, but I can only turn back to that $ carriage of the small finely-shaped head. 
dark page of my life-book, and glance hurriedly; And she was the wife of that old man! She 
Over it. had given her spring-time to his autumn, she 
Many times when my head grew dizzy, and had sold herself for his gold! Did it pay? I 
ny limbs ached with their new toil, I thought ‘looked down on the two years of toil and priva- 
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tion, which had followed me from the night on} “Thank you. It will certainly afford m 
which I had stood face to face with the million- {much pleasure to meet Mrs. Stowell in the ney 
aire, and in my heart I blessed God that I had‘ home, where they tell me her smile ig eye, 
“ resisted the temptation.” ¢more captivating than it was in the old ona 

“ Look here, dear; won’t that be pretty trim- ‘though, I suppose, all its sweetness is reserved 
ming for my evening barege? The colors will:as a loving wife’s should be, for yourself 
blend charmingly.” And the young wife held up ; sir.” 
admiringly, the dainty but elaborate French } ‘It was spoken with a graceful inclination of 
trimming. ithe fine head, which made the gallant speech 

Mr. Stowell was always a connoisseur in dress, ; more effective ; but, oh! what bitter irony lay 
and he had just acquiesced in his wife’s remark, } under the light words which only the lady could 
when I noticed that her eyes wandered in our? interpret. 
direction. There was a quick start—then the; Then the adieux were exchanged, the French 
warm blood dashed into her cheeks, her blue} trimming ordered for the dress-maker, and Mr, 
eyes dropped, and a quick shiver crossed her} and Mrs. Stowell passed from the store. But! 
red lips. did not envy her as I stood behind the counter, 

“Who is that gentleman and lady, and why} while the white-gloved groom handed her tp 
are you staring at them sof” asked Nurse} her elegant carriage that morning. 





Neon, 








White, in a loud whisper. Once again the young stranger turned, and 
“It is Mr. Stowell, nurse, and that lady is his} bent on me one of those inexplicable glances, 1s 
wife |” ; he left the store. It was strange but that look 


“Mr. Stowell—that rich old man that wanted } haunted me all the day. 
to marry you, just after your father died ?” And} It was a day, too, of great happiness, of great 
the old woman peered at the gentleman eagerly thankfulness, to the Good Father. I looked 
through her spectacles. back on the past two years, and though] could 

“Hush! hush, nurse; they’ll overhear you.” } not deny I had endured much, still I had given 

But my caution was too late, I felt it the mo-} great measure of happiness unto others. 
ment my up-glancing eyes met those of a gen-} My daily toil had kept off poverty’s gaunt 
tleman who stood on my right. He was young. } clutch from the little white cottage, under whose 
Thirty summers could scarcely have crossed} roof beat securely the hearts whose “ peace” 
that pale forehead, crowned with its heavy mass | was dearer than my own They had, of course, 
of brown hair. He was not symmetrically hand-} never become reconciled to my absence, bat 








some, but there was an expression of scholarly } they had prospered in all things, and, in hislast 
refinement in his face, a gentlemanly air in his} letter, my brother had written: 

whole bearing, that could not be mistaken. I} “Next autumn you must come home tots, 
can scarcely analyze the expression of those half; most precious sister. We have secured fifteen 
gray, half hazel eyes, as they met my own. It} scholars for the new school you are to estab- 
was one of mingled curiosity, surprise, admira-; lish. Besides this, I have bought another cow, 
tion, and the glance swept my face and figure} and we have fifty chickens. Annie can make 
before my own had turned from his ; while I felt } butter and cheese already, and our old gardener 
the quick, conscious blood, staining my cheeks. } always finds a market for it. We are going into 

A moment later, however, the young gentle-} the gardening business extensively next spring, 
man advanced and confronted Mrs. Stowell. I} And now don’t give yourself a single anxious 
cannot define his manner. It was calm, calm thought about my neglect of my studies. Ide 
as his face was, and yet you should have seen } vote every evening, and all my odd moments, 
the look of intensest scorn that curled his proud to my books, and, after all, this new a 
lips, as they said low and musically, “Good } harsh discipline is making a man of me, physi- 
morning, Mrs. Stowell. Iam most happy to meet Seally and mentally, which the luxurious ener 
you, and at last to have the opportunity of of-} vating life that preceded it never would have 
fering you my congratulations.” done. 

wt And I ~-4 haan that my husband is here} “We would be very happy if you were with 

to accept them with me, Mr. Mills,” answered }us. Oh, next autumn we shall look into your 
the lady, but the quiver of her tones, and the mellow brown eyes; we shall drop kisses and 
ondies a of her cheek, told me she was ee on your sweet lips, a — = 
speaking a lie. arms about you weshall say, ‘ You shall go 

“ Mr. Alcott Mills ? An old friend of my wife’s, } more out, forever.’ ” f 
of whom I have heard her speak. Iam most} Much beloved brother! Would the autumi 
happy to meet you, sir.” And the millionaire } make thy golden poet-dream a reality! look 
lifted his hat, and looked down proudly on his } ed across the bright summer, and dared to hope 
wife, and patronisingly on the gentleman. it. Oh! God helps those who help themselves. 

“ When did you return from Europe ?” con- 
» gtrainedly asked Mrs. Stowell. 

“Last month: f should have done myself the 
honor to call on you before, but I only reached , : 4 Pare 
Philadelphia yesterday.” T HAS passed into an aphorism tha 

ct | bene pc meeting ug this morning will} necessary to virtue, even among those who are 
not prevent your fulfilling your previous inten-}not apprised that it is also indispensable to 
tions, sir,” graciously responded Mr. Stowell. { happiness. 
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THE UNKNOWN FRIEND. 





Bdgar Malcolm, a young nobleman, had con-{ But the father of Emily did object, and most 
tks quate. Stes Suide wes the daughter | tasuel ruin le puspods, exh tis, Sunttundee. 
amon y: € ; turned from his purpose, an r. Reardon see- 
ofa emer in we a whose society } ing this, yielded to his desire to visit his daugh- 
ished motel he ~ - = oo let pe pen tone formally. The result was as might have 
colm firs y don, which was on the ‘been anticipated. Emily became the bride of 
day he eng the —— —_ yan the young nobleman. Her beauty, her loveli- 
able sro 4 saw ; at a ster oe e+ pom of character, her refinement and intelli- 
fower had fallen in his way, and he resolved ‘ gence, soon made the haughty ones into whose 
almost involuntarily to pluck it and hide it in ‘circle she was introduced, forget her origin.— 
Mealy aid not observe for several days that fresarian naborainuabusen waive Mimeatiee 
an elegant-looking young man frequently paus- ofhonor. He could, therefore, appreciate what 
Sc teabiuetted Srestenn eheatiaa weneqeltng abeadhemanasans =o oe 

, was worthy of exalted affection. 
ata time, with his eyes fixed admiringly upon A few be after this marriage, Malcolm 
her. But such undisguised admiratian could | started on a tour through France and Italy with 
cl De aseop a pe! gentle | his wife mw red only child, ps sae girl just 
ey ‘oop, her } entering her fourth summer. ter an absence 
sweetly-beautiful face, as she became conscious ‘of two or three months, wishing to enjoy a ned 
of = oa hee : voyage, they embarked from Naples in a vessel 

Malcolm saw that the fair young creature was ; bound for London. But they never reached 
eee —_ _ ort .~ er . their destination. Soon after sailing, a terrible 
ilicewition. . Phia: wealdun detioasy, ov unabated fery:<she ealtnight thevesod vee 
iiferent from anything he had met with in the prerere sore tenbeagarn 9 ion 
too highly refined society in which he had mov-! dashed to pieces. Nearly all on board perished. 
ed, but deepened the name ape felt by Malcolm } With his»wife and child clinging to him, Malcolm 
for the lovely stranger. He made bolder ap-{ endeavored to support, himself in th 
proaches, and they seemed to frighten her, for; But the waves, lashed into fury by hamin 
she rarely afterwards appeared in public, unless } storm, soon overwhelmed them. There was a 
with her father = — - brief struggle of the drowning man to rise 

The pes he se +" . more was the j above the surface with the precious burden of 
young man charme - a e a girl.— living souls, beloved, even beyond his own life, 
Si Aasn dusmsersh tong: lompenthsldemntiietinaepommar yer se 

; ; ers. 

ardor of his feelings. On returning to London,{ When daylight broke along the shore of 
“ waited on set father and — declared ‘Sicily, sad relics of the storm were to‘be found 

is wish to visit Emily. Mr. Reardon, a high- ‘here and there, washed upon the strand. Th 
ninded, virtuous man, was startled and alarmed ‘saddest of these were mie dead bodies, ince 
atthe proposition, and begged young Malcolm ‘them, that of the wife of Malcolm. Hi d 
not to think of an intimacy with his daughter, ‘had also floated to the shore, but life eae 
w their social positions were such that unhap- (not to be entirely extinct. The first object that 
_— to one or both must be the inevitable ‘met his eyes, on reviving, was the form of her 
rsult. To this, Malcolm returned a most}he had striven so unavailingly to save. The 
oe mam that his intentions were pure {shock proved too much for his reason. 

ak will not insult you so much as to question mene aiunat ten + - yetere aed “ 
that for a moment,” said the tradesman; ,“ but; Palerm Light . ‘but tidbit tide ae 
éven as your wife my daughter could ‘not be sated in it” oben denware os me 

> : istinct, an 
happy in the new scenes to which you would (visible the broken relics of the happy sain; Sia 
tae her. And I need not remind you, sir, {mind sickened, and he turned for consolation to 
om an alliance with one in our station would those around him. No great influence was re- 

+ mn coe parce gee et — ve se him content to remain in the 
tet i ove of y , ear (cloisterod seclusion, where, the world forgetting, 
Smal _ —— ee A ?by the world forgot, he found, or hoped to find, 
licashet tet sedsat seeiie umm. “if Tikeart. A portion of the tncwese of Maa-tase 

, ‘ heart. ortion 0 e income of his 1 
am willing to throw aside the false estimation: estate was ‘made over to the church, aa the 
sey — _— —_ and birth, permed: — or - peter oe ms hands of his 
0 not to object. Isee in your daugh-; legal ugent, to be disposed of in any manner 
shige that would adorn the highest social | that he might determine. Strong efforts were 
a tion, and I can place her where she will made by his friends, so soon as he was dis- 
ine in her own pure lustre.” (covered, to induce him to return to England, 
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but he- resisted all persuasion, and, finally, to} Maroni, and invited him to come in and regt 
put a barrier between him and the world, took} himself. Once seen, no one could forget Father 
upon himself the vows of a religious order. He}Maroni. His face was large, calm, and beneyo. 
was no longer Sir Edgar Malcolm, but a cowled § lent, while his eyes and lips gave to hiscounte. 
and hooded monk, re-christened Maroni. nance an expression of great firmness and rego. 
Forty years have passed since the day when lution, Throughout Naples, he was beloved by 
a terrible misfortune drew a curtain between} the good, and feared by the evil. 
the heart of Edgar Malcolm and all worldly in-} In the room where Marie was sitting, played 
terests, and Father Maroni is an old and vener-; her little sister upon the floor; and soon after 
able man, beloved and respected in his order.} Father Maroni had come in, the two principal 
From Palermo his field of usefulness has; retainers'in the family entered, and not with. 
changed to Naples, where his life is spent in} out a feeling of uneasiness, found Marie atthe 
binding up the wounds that evil affections are} feet of the priest, listening earnestly to his low 
ever making in the heart, and endeavoring to} spoken words. 
pour oil upon the troubled waters of passion. } “ Daughter,” said Father Maroni, as he held 
One day, while at the confessional, a servant {the hand of the gentle maiden, and gazed ear. 
belonging to a family of rank, divulged to { nestly into her face, “ you do not look like one 
Father Maroni a plot, of which she had acci-; of the children of our Italy. Your motherwas 
dentally become cognizant, against the honor of; not born in this sunny region ?” 
a lovely young girl, the orphan child of a “ No—she belonged to another people,” re. 
deceased nobleman, who had squandered his} turned Marie. 
estate, and left, at his death, two children to the ; “In what country was she born?” asked Fa 
care of a relative. The individual engaged nie Maroni. 








this unhallowed scheme was Prince Algardo,a; “That I do not know.” 
man of powerful connections, great wealth,and; “It must have been in England,” said the 
unscrupulous and determined character. The ‘priest, musingly, his eyes fixed almost as by a 
name of the beautiful girl was Marie Casteloni. {spell upon the face of the lovely girl. 
It had been arranged, in the absence of Marie’s; . “I do not know,” repeated Marie. “My 
uncle, that, on a certain night, an upper ser- {mother did not know. I have heard her say 
vant or stewart in the family was, for a large} that she was like one ocean-born, and thrown 
bribe, to admit the prince, and leave the un- ; by a wave upon the shore.” 
happy girlentirely in his power. Ifsheyielded; “What did she mean by that?” inquired 
to his wishes, well; if not, he was to carry her Father Maroni, speaking in quicker voice than 
off by force, and escape into France. Everything ; usual. 
was arranged, so that, the moment Marie was; “A ship was lost in the sea,” replied the 
removed from the protecting roof of her uncle, { maiden, “ and she, a child too young to tell of 
the flight was to begin. On the second night} either her parents or country, floated alive to 
after the iniquitous scheme was divulged, the ‘the shore.” 
evil deed was to be consummated. ; The fires kindled by nature in the heart of 
Father Maroni understood well the character:the venerable priest, though they had long 
of Prince Algardo. More than once had he been smoldering, had not burned out. Memory 
found himself called upon to step in between; blew upon them, and revealed their hidden 
him and his intended victims, by which acts heS intensity. Father Maroni found himself in 
had made the prince his implacable enemy, and § stantly agitated. 
extorted a bitter threat in consequence, not-} “Did she not know her name ?” he asked. 
withstanding his religious character, if he ever’ Marie said “ Yes—it was Emily.” 
crossed his path again. Father Maroni started at the sound of this 
Father Maroni understood well that this was j name. 
no idle threat on the part of the unscrupulous; ‘“ Was there no relic found with her, no token 
nobleman. But he was not, by nature, onesof any kind ?” i 
who hesitated in fear of personal consequences.;. “ Yes, this locket and miniature ;” and Marie 
He had seen Marie Casteloni a few times—jdrew from her bosom an exquisitely chased 
though she had never come to him as her{gold locket; it enclosed the miniature of 
spiritual father—and had been struck with} young and beautiful woman. A 
something in her face that reminded him of$ One glance sufficed for the now deeply agitated 
other times and places. Hers was not an ' priest. The likeness was that of Emily, his 
Italian beauty; the white complexion, bine j lost wife, of her who had been snatched from 
eyes, and sunny hair were those of a race born ; him by a terrible death. A momentary :excite- 
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PRADA 


in a colder climate. ment overcame him, and he pressed the:minis- 

“That sacrifice must not be made,” said$ture passionately to his lips, greatly to the 
Father Maroni, as soon as the servant had re-{surprise of Marie, who did not in the least 
tired. ‘comprehend the meaning of so sudden a change 

Marie resided at a beautiful villa half a mile ‘in the manner of Father Maroni. But this mp- 
from Naples. It was near the setting of the; ple on the surface quickiy passed away, and the 
sun, and she was looking down from a large; priest was as calm as before. For an hour 2e 
window upon the beautiful bay, when a vener- { lingered with Maria and her little sister Theresa, 
able priest approached and saluted her with a j seeing each moment more clearly the likeness 
pious benediction. Marie knew him as Father { of that beloved one who had passed, amid the 
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horrors of a fearful ocean storm, to the calm “ Speak!” she said, hurriedly. “I hear the 
abodes of the blessed. Far down in the undis-;rush of water. Where am 1?” 
covered depths of the sea, forty years before,he} “You, with your sister Theresa, are on ship- 
had believed his dear child lost to him forever.} board. See, there she lies, sweetly asleep, un- 
But it was not so; the waves had borne the } conscious of any change. But be calm, my 
precious burden that had been cast upon them} dear child,” and the stranger took her hand, 
the shore. Little Emily had been: and held it tightly. ‘ You remember Father 
ont mod these swore ther children. : i Maroni ? Tam he.” Lad, sates 
Years, and a long life of self-restraint, had} “You? Father Maroni!” 
given Father Maroni great command over his} “Yes. I learned from a faithful servant that 
feelings. He had need of all this self-acquired} Algardo had bribed some of the domestics to 
power now. As the twilight began to fall, he; admit him to your chamber, that he might re- 
jaid his hands upon the heads of Marie and}move you to a distance,and make you the 
Theresa, and said, with a more genuine fervor slave of his will. I determined to prevent the 
than had ever accompanied his blessing—“ The ; execution of his plot. In order that I might 
God of peace keep you, my children, and pre- ; be better able to do this, I came to your uncle’s 
serve you from the snare of the fowler.” ‘villa, where I met you. Oh! that was a blessed 
There was something in the manner of the} meeting, for I found in you, Marie, the daughter 
priest that left a strong in pression on the mind; of my own child, whom I had seen swallowed 
ofMarie. This, under the circumstances, could} in the sea that bereft me of her mother. The 
hardly have been otherwise. His voice lingered ; locket you wear about your neck contains the 
inher ears, and seemed to possess a world of; miniature of one whose loss I have mourned 
tenderness. : for nearly forty years.” 
On the next night, just as Marie was about} Marie looked bewildered. To herthis strange 
preparing to retire, after having made her even-; revelation seemed like a dream. 
ing devotions, she was startled by a noise near} “As soon as I had learned this,” resumed 
oe of the windows, which was immediately} Father Maroni, “I went on board an English 
afterwards thrown open, when a man, closely; vessel of war in the harbor, and made known 
wrapped in a cloak, stepped into the room. Aj to the officer in command that I was a British 
ery of alarm immediately fell from the lips of} subject, andthat I had not only large estates, 
Marie, who shrunk to the opposite side of the} but a title at home. I had with me documents 
ber, as the intruder advanced. ; isfy him at tk tat 5 
reg be aamek - sn heatte ana’ said the obanaga pec le "wiehty op hte 
unceremonious visiter, in a light, playful voice, { many years ago I had been wrecked on this 
uncovering his face as he spoke, and showing } sea, in which disaster my wife, and my chiid 
the bold, but handsome features of Prince Al-} also, ‘as I then supposed, were drowned ; and 
gardo. “ You know I have always admired you. ; that, broken in spirits by the shock,I had 
ime ago I mi . peeves Fem and now I have : souge e yay fs Py rdoeuns A then made 
me to make good the oath. } known the fact I had discovered, that you were 
As he said this, he laid his hand upon the;the daughter of my child, who had been 
shrinking form of the frightened girl, and was‘strangely saved from death, and that an un- 
about raising her from the floor where she had: principled young nobleman, who possessed: 
couched down, when he was seized suddenly by : great power and influence, was about sacrificing 
regen arm, and drawn backwards. Re-< you, in your helpless, unwarned innocence, te 
eres himself, he sprang to his feet, drawing ; his brutal passions. Captain R- entered at 
ig rapier as he did so. On turning, he found {once into my feelings, and to his courage and 
pete confronted a sae. yd priniin§ Pree arag resolution are you, my dear child, 
r the emergency. addened by this unex-}indebted for your rescue. y arm was toe 
pected and bold interference, the prince made} feeble to save you, though, had not other and 
a plange at the heart of his ‘assailant, but his better aid been tendered, T would have been at 
sword arm was thrown coolly up, and before he} your side in the hour of danger. Even as it 
could recover himself, he received a severe} was, I was near at hand, The moment the 
Woundin the leftside. A fierce struggle ensued, ; fierce contest that followed the meeting of 
but it lasted only for a brief period, at the end: Prince Algardo and Captain R—— had been 
of which, Prince Algardo lay upon the floor that } decided in favor of the latter, you and Theresa 
> ala with his blood. ‘were removed by some of the other officers who 
en Marie, whose senses had fled at the mo-} had accompanied us, and hurriedly taken on 
ment of greatest peril, recovered her conscious-} board the ship, which immediately set sail. 
Ness, she found herself in a small apartment,} We are now on our way to England, and you 
with everything around her new and strange. ;are under the protection of a hitherto unknown 
As she started up, with anjexglamation of sur-} friend, who will love you and care for you with 
prise and terror, an old man, whom she had} the deepest tenderness. — The prince is powerful, 
hot at first observed, came quickly to her side,}and if he should survive his wounds, his re- 
saying—“ Be calm, my daughter; you are safe.” venge towards both you and me, would never 
There was something strangely familiar in} be satiated short of the fiercest retaliation. I 
“ Voice, and Marie looked wonderingly into} could no longer remain in Italy with any hope 
ag erent ‘of retaining my life, and I would not go away 
OL, VIII. 5 
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Now we are} nearer and nearer to her new-found relative 
beyond the power of evil passions. As for me,}she was more and more comforted ; and by the 
I shall lay aside my ecclesiastical vows. Hope ‘ time they arrived in London, she was leaning 
in life has come warmly back into my bosom ;} upon him with a tenderness unfelt for any one 
anew current is flowing in my veins; the dead } since the grave hid her mother from her eyes, 
has been, as it were, restored to me.” ’ We have no more of interest to add, except 
Long did Marie weep after this narrative had ; that a year subsequent to their arrival in Eng. 
ended. No doubts crossed her mind, for nature ; land, Captain R led the beautiful Marie to 
responded in her heart to the truth of the;the altar. He was justly entitled to her hand, 
wonderful recital. sand no one attempted to dispute the claim. 
When day dawned, far in the distance lay,: Prince Algardo never recovered from his 
dimly seen, the shores of Italy; and but a few} wound. He lingered some months, and then 
hours more went by,ere the last line that: paid, with his life, the penalty of his attempted 
darkened on the horizon, faded before the}crime. Father Maroni was no more seen nor 
straining vision. Marie Casteloni wept bitterly,: heard of in Naples, and to but few was the his. 
but as day after day returned, and she drew: tory of his sudden disappearance ever known, 








and leave you and Theresa there. 





SHE IS DYING! 


She is dying. Hush! she is dying. The}the seraphs; and brighter grows the smile on 
sunlight streams through the plate-glass win- } your wife’s lips. 
trea Rng Mca g ew sexy) the = wert em - oe we rare home, - 
sreath of the southern flowers—large milk- {you will come by-and-by, and I am going toas 
white African lilies, roses a nightingale would ‘God to bless you!” But you cannot tear Rati 
she ateprses 4 : np preg srr and camel- “ i seo hen big tears gored eyes. 
ias, with their large glossy leaves. : ou had held her there on your bosom all 
Through the sipeh ‘donediomt steals the mu-} day—all night; are you tired od But you can- 
sic of playing fountains ; and the light, tem- {not answer. Closer—closer you clasp the slight, 
pered pleasantly by rose curtains of embroider- } fair figure ; painfuily you press your lips to the 
ed satin, kindles up gorgeous old paintings with scold brow. She is dead! 
a halo bright as arainbow. It is as if fresher; Whatisit to you that the sunshine is bright! 
sunshine were falling earthward on the hower {what that its cheerful rays fall on the broad 
of beauty. The canary sings in his gilded cage { land—your lands? What is it—now that she 
—her canary ; and the lark raises his note high- can walk onthemno more? And what is death 
er and higher on the perfumed air. Why do}—her death? Few people knew her ; no nation 
you clench your hands till the nails draw the {will raise a monument to her memory! Bat 
rich, rosy blood through the thin, quivering skin ? } she was yours ; yourall! No, yours and God's; 
Why do you shut your teeth together, and hiss{and your year of joy is over, and she rests on 
between them that one word—“hush ?” It’s a} His bosom now in heaven. They have duga 
beautiful home, I’m sure; and that lady, with } grave for her. Spring flowers brighten over it, 
her head upon your bosom, is fair as any dream- {and the green grass smiles with daisies and vio- 
vision robs — Pata aoa corre he } thon g there, and sigh, —_ Pray, ask 
purer than that broad, high brow; nothing ;God if you, too, may come home? and when no 
brighter than those golden curls. answer comes, your proud heart rises up in bit- 








And she loves you, too! Ah! yes, any one 
can read that in the deep violet eyes, raised so 
tenderly to your own. Ah! that is it; your 
young wife loves you. 

She linked to yours the existence of an angel, 
when she knelt beside you at the marriage altar, 
and placed her hand in yours. 

For twelve long, golden, sunny months an 
angel has walked or sat by your side, or slept 
in your bosom. You know it! No mortal 
woman ever made your heart bow before a pu- 
rity sodivine! No earthly embrace ever filled 
your soul with the glory from the stars; no 
earthly smile ever shone so unchangingly above 
all such noisome things as your earth-worms 
call care and trouble. She is an angel; and 
other angels have been singing to her in the 
long days of the pleasant June time. 

“Hush,” you say; but you cannot shut out 
the anthem notes of heaven from those unseal- 
ed ears! Louder, higher, swell the hymns of 


terness, and with the bold, wicked words upon 
your tongue, you pause ; for your guardian an- 
gel looks down from heaven, and whispers— 
“Hush !” 


A Goov anecdote is told of Ali Pasha, the 
Sultan’s Grand Vizier, now in Paris. A few 
evenings ago, a lady, to whom this gentleman 
was introduced at a soiree, hazarded the nawe 
question, “Is the Sultan married?” “A great , 
deal, madam,” was the Turk’s reply. 


Ar THE recent examination of one of the 
schools in Cambridge. a very small boy was 
asked to define%he Meaning of the word “pr0- 
gress.” He hesitated but a moment, and then, 
in a clear voice, answered, “ Go ahead.” 





InvIA RupBER ladders don’t answer as well a8 
was supposed. There is a drawback connected 
with them, you climb all day without getting 


up any. 
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WHAT CAN WOMAN DO? 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


CHAPTER IX, ‘ pleasant impression on his mind; nor were all 
Mr. Eldridge never used wine at his own ta- {the personages he met there, who appeared to be 
ble, and rarely drank anything except when in ;“ hand and glove” with the judge, just the kind 
company. Judge Gray, on the contrary, never } of individuals whose acquaintanceship was most 
sat down to the dinner-table without his decan- | agreeable. 
ter of brandy, as well as his bottle of wine. “I’m half inclined to break my word,” he 
The glass or two taken by Mr. Eldridge before {said, as he aroused himself from a deep reverie, 
dinner, added to the glass or two, or three, drank {and noticed that twilight was dimly falling, and 
with the judge during the meal, were rather too {the day fast retiring before night’s approaching 
much for the sober balance of his mind. When shadows. For some time the usual sounds of 
he left Judge Gray’s house, somewhere about {disorder and wrangling among the children had 
the middle of the afternoon, it was in a state of { vexed his ears, though it had not much divert- 
mental confusion, if not bodily weakness. Heed his thoughts. But now, the increasing tur- 
staggered in his thoughts, if not in his steps. {bulence, and sharper thrill of excited voices, 
“We will see you to-night,” said the judge, {caused him to leave his office and go towards 
grasping warmly the hand of Eldridge, as the; the scene of strife. As he stepped into the pas- 
latter parted from him at his door. sage, the street door was quietly opened, and 
“Pll be there,” was answered unhesitatingly. ; his wife, bonneted and shawled, glided in with 
“Pll have more to tell you then,” said thea quick, noiseless step. 
judge. “The scheme is a splendid one.” “Harriet!” He ejaculated, in sudden sur- 
“Doctor Penrose is going into it, you say ?” prise. Mr. Eldridge was not before aware that 
“Yes. He is among the shrewd ones of Ar-{ his wife had been absent from home during the 
den, who know what is what.” afternoon. 
“Pll be there, judge. You may depend on; She stopped, suddenly, with a confused air, 
me.” {and even in the dusky light, the deep crimson 
“That’s right. Come early.” sof her face was partly visible. 
And the two men shook hands with apleased} “I thought you were at home,” said Mr. Eld- 
heartiness, as if they were the oldest, the best, } ridge. 
and the most familiar of friends. “You don’t always think right,” was answer- 
Eldridge moved off down the street, with an} ed in a voice of ill-disguised contempt. 
expression of blank pleasure in his face,and a; ‘“ Where have you been?” 
watery twinkle in his eyes; while Judge Gray,{ The husband’s tones were far too imperative 
with his brows contracting in earnest thought, for the temper of his wife. 
and the flexible roundness of his lips vanishing} “Just where I pleased to go,” sharply an- 
in hard, selfish lines, returned slowly into his{swered Mrs. Eldridge. 
house. “You may go once too often. Take care!” 
Business connected with his profession, re-; “Take care of what?” 
quired Mr. Eldridge to be in his office, and he} ‘There are consequences in the future, it may 
teturned home immediately, and set himself to} be, of which you have not dreamed,” said Mr. 
work among law books and legal papers. But, ; Eldridge, with a calmness of voice that sent a 
confusion of mind, consequent upon a too free }chill along the nerves of his wife. But hertem- 
aeceptance of Judge Gray’s hospitalities, made per was not of the yielding quality, and no fear 
itimpossible for him to fix his attention upon {of consequences, seen or unseen, had power to 
the matter before him, and ‘most of the after-} break the iron firmness of her will. 
Noon was, consequently, passed in half dreamy’ “I’m no child to be frightened by your boog- 
teveries, in which plans for a sudden increase of $aboos,” was sneeringly answered. “,Nor a su- 
Wealth mingled with troubled thoughts of{perstitious weakling to tremble at any man’s 
home, oracular nothings. Speak out, if you have any- 
Towards evening, the mind of Mr. Eldridge thing to say. What consequences ?” 
gtew clearer, and his feelings calmer. The’ “Harriet!” 
bright colors in which the schemes of Judge} There was warning in the voice of Mr. Eld- 
Gray had shone with a fascinating lustre, gra- ridge. 
dually faded, and showed some features in the} “Morgan!” Mrs. Eldridge mimicked his tone. 
Prospect that were to his eyes far from attrac-} “If you visit that Mrs. Glendy again, I will 
tive. Were it not that hedadlipassea his word ? 
to be at McQuillan’s, he woald have resolutely} He paused, the threatened consequences un- 
determined not togo. Even under this promise, ; spoken. 
he hesitated in his thoughts, and seriously con-; “Say on,” calmly returned his wife. 
Sidered the propriety of absenting himself from; “ T?I—DPll——” 
the meeting that was arranged to take place at} But, returning self-control, prevented the ut- 
@ village tavern. Some reminiscences of his‘ terance of words that might have wrought a 
Previous night there, did not leave the most ; separation, 
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A little while the unhappy couple stood si-}and was still confident that he would make his 
lently scowling upon each other; then Mr. Eld-} appearance. 
ridge stepped back into his office, and his wife} The first business in order was the examina. 
kept on her way to her chamber. tion of a scheme for making a large sum of 

“Oh, foolish, foolish woman!” ejaculated the; money, which the judge had proposed, and 
miserable husband, as he shut the door of his ; which he now laid before the company in detail, 
office. ‘“ What evil spirit is driving you madly; An extensive tract of land, on the north side of 
on to ruin your own peace, and that of all to} the town, lay just at the terminus of a projected 
whom you bear intimate relation ?” srailroad from the vapital of the state to Arden, 
sand thence through a wealthy district of coun 

eee ae 3 try to the main line of valiavade leading to At- 

The meeting of Mr. and Mrs. Eldridge at the } lantie cities. This tract of land was to be pur 
supper-table was distant and formal. In one}chased from the present owner, who was igno- 
thing there was concord between them, and that }rant of the railroad schemes, and therefore 
was in a calm, stern repression of all turbulence } ignorant of the prospective value of his land. 
among the children. Neither was ina moodto;} “Forty dollars an acre will buy this piece of 
be trifled with; that the young rebels saw, and }land,” said the judge confidently. “It is not 
wisely forbore to draw down upon themselves i good for much as farming soil, but will yielda 
certain punishment. golden harvest, a few years hence, when crop- 

The few sharp words which passed between; ped with houses and manufactories, as it surely 
the husband and wife, at their meeting a little} will be.” 
while before, had chafed the feelings of Mr. Eld-; “How many acres does it contain?” asked 
ridge exceedingly. The wine taken at Judge} Eldridge. 

Gray’s had left a portion of its inflammable; “Six hundred.” 

qualities in his blood, dimmed the wiser percep-; “It will cost twenty-four thousand dollars.” 
tions of his mind, and weakened his self-con-; “Yes. But liberal time can be secured; and, 
trol. It was remarkable, how, under the cir-3 long before half the payments are due, the sale 
cumstances, he had managed to guard himself} of one-sixth of the land will meet the whole lia- 
in his exciting interview with his fretted com-} bility.” 

panion, on meeting her in the passage a little} “Will this railroad ever be constructed!” 
while before. was enquired. 

A multitude of thoughts crowded through the; “In less than two years, you will hear the 
mind of Mr. Eldridge, as he sat at the tea table, { locomotives’ scream every hour in Arden,” con- 
feigning to eat rather than really partaking of} fidently replied the judge. “I know, intimate- 
Several times words formed themselves } ly, the men who have taken the matter in hand. 


food. 
They own thousands of acres on the projected 


in his mind, and were about leaping into impul- 
sive expressions, when he checked the purpose line, and wield almost unlimited influence in 
to speak and bit his lips in forced silence. ‘our legislature. The charter is already drawn, 
Mrs. Eldridge showed no inclination to let her} leading capitalists are already pledged for half 
thoughts pass beyond her own keeping. } the stock, and the governor’s word is passed to 
The meal ended, husband and wife retired,‘ sign the bill. I had letters from friends at the 
one to his office, and the other to her own apart- capital yesterday, which give positive assurance 
ment. ‘that in less than a month the charter will beale- 
“Shall I go or not?” This was the mental} galinstrument, and the route put under survey.” 
enquiry of Eldridge, as he seated himself in his} “The engineers may designate a route that 
office chair. A long time he held the question} will not include Arden in the benefits of the 
in even debate. One word from a loving wife} road,” said Mr. Eldridge. 
—one glance from her tender eyes—one smile; ‘No danger of that. We are on the air line.” 
from her. lips, would have ended the contest—} “ Powerful local interests may bend the line,” 
All the attractive features of Judge Gray’s pro- {remarked Eldridge.” : 
posals would have changed instantly, by con-} “Not away from Arden. I know all the in- 
trast, into what was repulsive. But he had no} terests at stake, and am so confident that the 
guardian angel to walk by his side through theroad will be here in less than twenty-four 
world. Hestood solitary in his conflict, repuls-} months, that I shall risk all I am worth in pr- 
ed from “his own fireside—driven out to meet}perty speculations. Send that bottle along, 
temptation, instead of being held back from } Craig.” 
danger, by the strong hand of-love. The individual addressed in the last sentence, 
An hour after leaving the tea-table, we find{was engaged in cutting the cork of a cham 
him amid a company of five well-known per-} pagne bottle, the “ pop” of which was just then 
sonages in Arden, seated around a table in a apa’, All the glasses around the table were 
private room at McQuillan’s tavern, on which} filled, and all @ank to the sentiment of Judge 


are glasses, wine, brandy, cigars, and a quire off Gray—* The new times in Arden.” pre 
Before the exhilarating influences of this bor 


writing paper, with pens andink. Judge Gray g 
occupied a seat at the table and was, as could}tle had subsided, the individuals present Te 
be seen at a glance, the leading spirit of the } solved themselves into a land association, with 
party. Doctor Penrose was not there. His ab-; Judge Gray as president and Eldridge as Secre- 
sence seemed particularly to be regretted by the sm and voted to purchase the tract of six hun- 
judge, who had promised him to the company, ‘dred acres just referred to. 
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“We'll put you down for a hundred acres?”} The thought and enquiry, after the occur- 
said Judge Gray, addressing Eldridge. rences of the previous day, stung the mind of 
“Thank you, judge,” returned the lawyer.— } Eldridge into vague suspicion. A few momeuts 
“But you are far too liberal. Twenty acres will} he stood, silently gazing upon his unconscious 
come up to my ability.” wife, and then left the room with noiseless steps, 
“Nonsense! I'll write down a hundred.—} and went to his chamber. She never knew at 
+ Why, man, you don’t know on which side your} what hour he came home that night, nor did he 
bread is buttered. As secretary of our associa-{ know when she awoke in the dark sitting room, 
tion, your interests should at least be half of} and groped her way to their chamber ; for touch- 
mine, and I want two hundred acres. Say a} ing the events of the evening, neither made en- 
hundred!” And the judge leaned over towards } quiry of the other. 


5 


H > ; “ 
Eldridge and spoke in a lower tone. Say °| (‘To BE CONTINUED. ) 
2 
Q 





hundred. If it should crowd you, I’ll take the 

purchase off of your hands.” - 
“Very well, put me down for a hundred} 

ares,” replied Eldridge, into whose head the ‘THE GIPSY FORTUNE-TELLER. 

champagne fumes were rising. “IreckonIcan$ 

manage it.” ‘ 
The remaining three hundred were distributed } (SEE ENGRAVING.) 

between the balance of the company, in por- 





ae 


tions of fifty acres each. A few formal rules} ‘Gipsy weird! whose wild eyes see 
and regulations for the government of the com- What the future bears to me, 
pany were next adopted ; and then, after an idle } In its great arms silently ! 


half hour devoted to smoking, drinking, and 
political disquisitiuns, a couple of packs of cards 
were thrown upon the table, as the signal for a 
new diversion. 

“You must excuse me,” said Eldridge, rising, 
and making a movement to leave the table.— 
Confused as his thoughts were by the liquor he 
had taken, the better principles by which his 
eoduct in life had been governed were shock- 
edat the sight of cards, introduced under the 
circumstances. 

“You are the last man to be excused to- 
night,.” said Judge Gray, imperatively, yet in a} But amid blue heights serene, 
pleasant way, as he laid his hand upon thearm} Angel-eyes leaned o’er this scene, 
of Eldridge, and forced him back into his chair. } Clouds of golden hair between. 
The latter had little power of resistance left; 
and so yielded to the force of a stronger will. 

It was midnight when Eldridge found his way 
home, none the happier for the evening’s deeds 
and experiences. He was neither a wiser nora 
better man. From the safe path in which he 
had thus far trodden with a manly sense of rec- 
titude, he had stepped aside, and in doing so, 
had become conscious of the instant presence 
of an evil-alluring power, against the force of 
Which human strength was little more than } 
Weakness. He had not only played at cards for} 


“ Tell me, ere I pass the gate 
Of sweet girlhood, if my fate 
Write me fair or desolate ? 


“Tell me if the burning scroll, 
‘ Which before thy gaze doth roll, 
Weareth marks of weal or dole?” 


Oh! the maiden’s face was sweet 
As the May-blooms round her feet, 
- Leaning down the winds to greet. 


I nee ene 


Then from angel-psalteries broke, 
Ringing outward with one stroke, 
Pealing as an organ note: 


‘“‘ Maiden, human eyes ne’er sweep 
O’er that mystic page and deep, 
Which the Father’s love doth keep. 


enews 


‘*O’er the stones thy feet may bleed, 
But His own right hand shall lead, 
Best through all thy human need. 





“And when He has guided past 


money, but had been the winner by over a hun- } Alb the UlsAvtain cows Seendeaid 
dred dollars at one time during the evening, and } Siseushals weenie erotn eb lant” 
been greatly elated at the result. He did not} V.F.T. 


tome away in so good a condition, pecuniarily, ; 
having lost these winnings and over two hun-} 
dred dollars besides, for which the man Craig} : 
held his obligation as a “debt of honor.” 3 Sropy or MAnKtnpD.—In order to love mankind, 
All was silent within, as Eldridge groped his} expect but little from them ; in order to view 
way along the dark passage, and up the stairs. } their faults without bitterness, we must accustom 
I passing the sitting-room, a thin ray of light ourselves to pardon them, and to perceive that 
glanced through a slight crevice in the door, } indulgence is a justice which frail humanity has 
and he opened it and stepped into the apart-{a right to demand fromwisdom. Now, nothing 
ment, The lamp was just dying out ; but there; tends more to dispose us to indulgence, to close 
was light enough to show him his wife sitting} our hearts against hatred, to open them to the 
asleep in an easy chair; and upon the table a : principles of a humane and soft morality, than 
decanter and three wine glasses, with remains; a profound knowledge of the human heart. Ac- 
offmit and cake. She had not spent the even-} cordingly, the wisest men have always been the 


Igalone, But who were her visiters? : most indulgent.— Bulwer, 
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ON THE AGE OF FOREST TREES 


BY HARLAND COULTAS., 


De Candolle, and other botanists before him,{ great age. There are oaks now growing in Eng. ' 


have described different trees which have ar-; land which were planted before the time of the 
rived at a great age, and the first, in the second Norman conquest, in 1066, and which are there. 
volume of his “ Physiologie Végétale, ” has given } ‘fore more than 800 years old. 

a list of trees, with their respective ages and } The yew tree ( Tazrus bacaba) is occasionally 
magnitudes. According to De Candolle, the: ‘still older. One of these trees, which is now 
common elm will sometimes, under favorable} growing at Fountain’s Abbey, near Ripon, in 
circumstances, live 335 years ; the ivy, 450 ; the Yorkshire, was examined by Pennant in 1770, 
mountain maple, 500; the larch, 576 ; the orange; Sand was then more than 1200 years old, and 
tree, 630, and the chestnut tree, 646 years. 3 anotherin the church-yard of Brayburn, in Kent, 

There are also trees which arrive at a still i according to the measurement of Evelyn in 1660, 
higher age. A chestnut tree is now growing on} ‘had then attained an age of 2880 years, and, con- 
the side of Mount Etna, in Sicily, the stem of sequently, i is now more than 3000 years old. 
which is hollow, and 180 feet in circumference.; The so-called American cypress, (Tazodium 
It is called by the natives “ Castagna di cento } distichum, ) which is found in Florida, in South- 
cavalli,” because a hundred horsemen can find;}ern Louisiana, and in Mexico, has not vunfre- 
shelter in its interior. The age of this tree is} quently, at a height of one hundred and twenty 
unknown, but its immense size proves its great} feet above the ground, a circumference of forty 
antiquity. It is indeed a noble tree which has } feet, and must therefore be very old. A fine 
outlived and sheltered successive generations !}specimen of this tree now grows in the garden 

By Neustadt, in the kingdom of Wurtenburg, Sof Chapultepec, Mexico, which was of an im- 
in Germany, stands a linden tree, which must} mense size about the time of the conquest of 
have been very old, in 1229; for an old tradi- Mexico by the Spaniards, in 1520, and was then 
tion says, that the city, which formerly was } known as Montezuma’s cypress ; and in the pro- 
called Helmbundt, was destroyed in 1226, and } vince of Oaxaca, in the same country, stillstands 
was again rebuilt in 1229, “near the great lin-}the same cypress which sheltered the troops of 
den.” This linden was so remarkable and well-} Ferdinando Cortez. These trees are at least 4000 
known, that for centuries the Germans were ac-} years old, in fact De Candolle considers them to 
customed to speak of Neustadt as the city “ near} be much older. 
the great linden.” In a poem written in 1408,; But the Baobab (Adansonia digitata) is the 
it.is described as growing near the gate of the $most celebrated instance of extreme vegetable 
city, its branches being supported by sixty-seven ‘longevity which we have on record. This tree 
pillars. In the year 1664 there were eighty-two, }grows in Western Africa. In its native country 
and in 1832 one hundred and six of them.— it bears a name which signifies “ a thousand 
They were built of Stone, and erected just as syears, ” and contrary to what is generally the 
they were required, in accordance with increas- case, this name expresses what is in reality far 
ed horizontal growth of the branches. The old- ‘short of the truth. Adanson noticed one in the 
est inscriptions on these pillars bear the respec-} Cape de Verd islands, which had been observed 
tive dates of 1558, 1562, and 1583, with the name; by two English travellers three centuries ear- 
and escutcheons of those who erected them.— ‘lier ; ; he found within its trunk the inscription, 
In the year 1832, the stem of this tree was, ats which they had engraven there, covered over by 
a height of ‘six feet above the ground, thirty-; 300 woody layers, and thus was enabled to es- 
seven feet six inchesin circumference. It must:timate the rate of inc rease of the stem in three 
therefore have been from 750 to 800 years old, ‘ centuries. With this measure he succeeded in 
at the lowest estimate. Since 1832, it has suf. : ‘estimating the number of years’ growth of the 
fered so much by tempests, that it is now almost, } entire stem, and in asceraining the age of the 
comparatively speaking, a complete ruin. ‘tree, which ‘he found to be 5,150 years. 

There are some cedars now growing on Mount; The age of the same species of tree varies, a8 
Lebanon, in Syria, supposed to be the remains ‘ circumstances are more or less favorable to its 
of that forest which furnished Solomon with ‘ growth. This is evident from the following list 
timber for the Jewish temple, 3000 years ago. sof the relative age of different trees: 

They were examined by Belonius in 1550, who} The palm lives from 200 to 300 years. 
found them twenty-eight in number. In 1696, ’ he larch lives from 263 to 576 years. 
Maundrell counted only sixteen, and in 1818, 3 The chestnut lives from 360 to 626 years. 
according to Dr. Richardson, there were still } The orange lives from 400, 509 to 646 Hoye 
seven of them left. There can be no doubt as § The linden lives from 364, 530, 800, 825 to 
to the great age of these trees. Maundrell men-' 1,076 years. 

tions the size of one of them, which was thirty The oak lives from 600, 800, 860, 1,000 to 
six feet six inches in circumference, and one}1,400 years. 

hundred and seventeen feet in the spread of its} The olive lives from 700, 1,000 to 2,000 years. 
boughs. The yew lives from 1,214, 1,466, 2,588 "to 


The oak also sometimes arrives at a very} 2,880 years. 
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—— 


ws beneath its shade, a limited period of life 
has been assigned. The tree, even though it 
stands for a thousand years, must ultimately 
decay, disappear, and yield its place to another. 
But this is no reason why we should not seek 
to prolong the life of trees to the utmost extent 
efwhich they are capable. There must be some 
cause for their early decay, or the prolongation 


To each tree equally with the lowly plant that of their vitality. It is very desirable to know 


how to protect trees against those hurtful out- 
ward influences, which bring on disease, prema- 
ture decay, and loss of vitality,so that the quan- 
tity and value of the timber which they form 
may be increased. The subject deserves to be 
carefully treated, and shall be considered at 
some future time. 
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ARTIFICIAL GEMS. 


Just outside the Barriere du Trone, at Paris, ; self, as I did when I received the commands of 


stands a large factory, where a species of sand, } Milor 





, who ordered this very parure, I 


brought from the Forest of Fontainbleau, is con-‘ think, last February,” and with the greatest 
yerted into emerald, topaz, sapphire and ruby. unconcern, he proceeded to search his ledger, to 


Artificial pearls are also produced in great num- 
bers, and as they are lined with fish scales, an 
ative fishery of roach and dace is kept up in the 
Seine during the spring months, when the fish 
are in their prime. But it is for the manufac- 
ture of diamonds that the factory is most cele- 
brated—diamonds that deceive the eye of every- 
body but the maker. 


us,among his Essays, astory concerning The Dia- } turf. 


mond Necklace, which lets us into the secret of 
a most stupendous fraud, successfully accom- 
plished before the very eyes of royalty ; and if 
we could get at the history of the transactions 
of this diamond factory, we should find the 
fraudulent business still lively. Many have 
been deceived who never found out the cheat 
put upon them; others have discovered it to 


theirsorrow. We give one instance from among 3 


many, borrowed from a contemporary : 


ascertain which of his workmen made it, and 
the date of its delivery. Meanwhile, the lady 
had sunk down in a swoon. The milor named 
by the tradesman was no other than her own 
treacherous lord and master, who had forestalled 
her, by exchanging Rundell and Bridge’s goodly 
work against M. B——’s deceptive counterfeit, 


Thomas Carlyle has given} no doubt to liquidate his obligations on the 


The vexation of the lady on recovering 
from her fainting fit may be imagined; she re- 
proached the diamond-maker with having as- 
sisted her husband in deceiving her, and retired 
mortified at the idea that she herself had never 
detected the difference between the false and 
the real. Many times had she worn the glitter- 
ing gems, believing them to be thesame she had 
brought in her casket from England.” 

We have heard it said, that many of the 
snuff-boxes given away as marks of royal or 


“A few years ago, an English lady entered } imperial favor, are adorned with diamonds made 


the shop belonging to the proprietor of the fac-}in M. B 





’s factory; and that Mehemet Ali, 


tory, situate on the Boulevard, looking rather} the late Pacha of Egypt, was the first to give 


flashed and excited, and drawing from her muff; away the costly-looking shams. 


If this be true, 


anumber of morocco cases of many shapes and} it would only be fair to expose the mighty per- 


sizes, opened them one after another, and spread 
them on the counter. 


“I wish,” she said, “to inquire the price of} 


aparure to be made in exact imitation of this ; 
that is, if you can imitate the workmanship with 


sufficient precision for the distinction never to } ticles ? 


be observed.” 

M. B—— examined the articles attentively, 
named his price, and gave the most unequivo- 
cal promise that the parure should be an exact 
counterpart of the one before him. The lady 
insisted again. She was urgent overmuch, as 
isthe case with the fair sex in general. Was 
he sure the imitation would be perfect? Had 
he observed the beauty and purity of these 
stones? Could he imitate the peculiar manner 
in which they were cut, &c. 





sonages, as well as cheating grocers. Let the 
recipients of snuff-boxes and diamond-rings see 
to it. A mock tiara, that may be bought for 
600 frances, will look as well as a real one worth 
£1000. What, then, shall be said of minor ar- 


—— 








Popuar Opinions.—To adopt popular opinions 
without the slightest hesitation, is to run the 
risk of introducing into science, to its great in- 


jury, a multitude of confined notions, founded 


on phenomena imperfectly seen and inaccurately 
examined ; but to reject such opinions, without 
examination, is often to lose an opportunity of 
important discovery.—Arago. 


Jupaine OTHERS.—We measure the excellency 





“Soyez tranquille, madame,” replied M.3of other men by some excellency we conceive 
B— ; “the same workman shall have the job, }to be in ourselves. Nash, a poet, poor enough, 
and you may rely on having an exact counter-}as poets nsed to be, seeing an alderman, with 
part of his former work.” his gold chain, upon his great horse, by way of 

The lady opened her eyes in astonishment} scorn said to one of his companions: “Do you 
and alarm ; and M. B—— added, by way of re-} see yon fellow, how goodly, how big he looks ? 
assuring her: “I will attend to the order my-} Why, that fellow cannot make a blank verse !” 








DBops’ and Girls’ Greasurg. 


THE BIRTH-DAY PARTY. 


BY VIRGINIA F,. TOWNSEND. 





“We're going to take supper out on the lawn, {done this! I don’t want to go back to school 
and such a grand time as we shall have There} any more, it makes me feel so, to think all the 
will be thirty of us, Hattie.” }girls look down on me; and I guess I’ll ask 

“But there’s Agnes Lane; you didn’t count} mamma to let me stay at home and help her 
her name, Bertha, Of course, you’ll invite her, } take care of the baby, and do the coarse ironing 
though ?” after this. Poor mamma! it is very hard for 

The red lip of the little girl curled very scorn-}.her to spare me at all, she has so much to do, 
fully, as she answered: “ No, indeed I sha’n’t.}It will be very hard to give up my studies, 
Her mother’s only a washerwoman, and, of}though; just as I am getting up with the other 
course, we don’t associate with such people.” ; girls. How pleasantly Miss Grant smiled on 

The two children stood together at the close; me, as she said yesterday, ‘I think, my dear 
of the afternoon session, in the narrow dressing } child, you will be able to enter the first class 
hall of the academy. They were intimate} next term, if you get on sobravely.’ And then 
friends, and went out now to join their com-} it will disappoint mamma so much, for she ex- 
panions on the green. pects I will be a school-teacher some time, and 

Then a little girl, with soft, blue eyes, moist} make lots of money, and take care of her and 
with tears, came stilly from behind the door,) the baby; and she worked so hard all last win- 
where she had listened to this conversation. It} ter, so I could go to school this summer. But 
was Agnes Lane, the washerwoman’s daughter. } I can’t, I’m sure I can’t go back again, and have 
You would have pitied her, little children, 1} Bertha Willis and all the girls feel so much 
am very certain, if you had seen her at that} above me, thinking all the time I am only a 
moment, her pale, sweet face all tremulous with } ‘ poor washerwoman’s daughter.’ Maybe it was 
wounded feeling, as she tossed on her gingham } foolish of me ever to want to make a school- 
sun-bonnet and sprang out of the side door, and } teacher, or expect to be anybody. What a nice 
down a 3 ea that led to a nape Pond time sr a have at oe ow pees 
a very bright summer’s afternoon; the birds - never went to one in my whole life. They’lla 
sang their sweet hymns of peace and love to}dressed in white, with blue sashes; and eat 
human hearts amid the cool, green branches, }strawberries under the great apple trees on the 
and a little way off Agnes Lane could hear the }front lawn; and I shall sit all alone at home, 
soft feet of the pete x i — over} a and see mee !””? And the pete 
the mossy gray stones under the rock. aster than ever on the grass, over which bo 

But she did not heed the voice of bird or} sorrowfully the brown curls of Agnes Lane. 
brook at this time, for the louder one that was} Take courage, poor little crushed heart. The 
in her heart. She threw herself down under a} angels that are with God the Father do not des- 
hazel bush, thick with clusters of half-ripened } pise and forget thee, and though thou hearest 
nuts, and the sobs broke up from her heart, and not the rustle of their gleaming wings through 
the tears rained down on the grass. the blue summer air, yet they are rushing down 

“There’s no use in my trying to be anybody,” } to thee, bearing a white thought to drop into 
thought the little girl, “ for they’ll despise me thy heart. 
anyway, because 2 og ese in washing. wer — started suddenly, 0 ent: oe 
dear! if papa hadn’t died away off at sea, and} Nobody was near. She heard the coolrus 
left her with me and the baby, she needn’t have the tree boughs rhyming in with the tinkle of 

(48) 
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iA AAA Aninre ARIS Pin NT CeO CE Te 
the pace tet, — singing - the birds. | naturally as the buds open to the April rain. 
But sweeter than all these was the voice she; Almost befcre she was conscious of what she 
had heard plainly, as though human lips had } was doing, she had confided to her sympathizing 
spoken at her ear: “The end may be better} companion the whole story of her struggles and 
than the beginning, and the patient in spirit | suffering, even to the conversation she had over- 
is ue than pe gine in — ae ie ithe day before, in which Bertha Willis 
hen a new light, and a new hope crept into: had stigmatised her as the washerwoman’s 
Agnes’s heart. She remembered she hada Father } daughter. 
in Heaven, if she had none on earth, and that} “Jt js too bad; but don’t think of it, Agnes. 
He loved His poor and lowly children just as} You know Bertha’s family are all very aristo- 
well as He did His rich and proud ones, for He} cratic—at least I have heard mamma say s0; 
od eal age paer" «te eieta. nailed {but you mustn’t mind her haughty looks and 
: ra : So He a cae fred - ret for if we don’t disgrace ourselves, 
oe light broke into the little girl’s face. She 3 scdtinae iar tx cae hom damier’ " a ve 
(EERE St ere Sorat 
astly, ; } will be friends, anyway, and you won’t min 
the girls passed her by scornfully, and took no} what the othie wists te shy, will you?” 
notice of her, she would try not toletittrouble} “No, Ishan’t. Oh! itseemssogood to know 
her, ongreng ng ee ys God would not despise ; somebody loves me !” and the impulsive child, 
her, and that He had promised to take care of} yielding to the real luxury of this thought, 
Bian when sgt con rene ico es cas ef aaa ive aan 
’ > sed down a world of quiék, quivering kisses on 
golden tiara on the mountain in the west, little; her companion’s Porth mer ae % 
Agnes rose up from under the hazel bush, tied} Then the school-bell rang. The two children 
om her gingham sunbonnet once more, and went ; rose up, and with their arms wound about each 
home with a quieter heart. other’s waists, went toward the academy. If 
; Agnes’s face was the more radiant at that mo- 
om _ ee —— - at — tho} ment, I-cannot tell whether her heart was the 
next day, but the party. ne girls In the } happier of the two—for have you not read, and 
one —_ a emneps ne ba ae gg, sometimes felt, little ones, that “It is more 
if a sigh sometimes came up to her lips, or; blessed to give than to receive ”? 
her little hand brushed away the tears from her ; 
blue eyes, when she heard the girls talking} 


of their new dresses, and of the nice time they} INTERESTING CONVERSATIONS, 





were to have, it is not very strange, not very}  ,yp sToRIES FOR LITTLE ONES.—No. VIL. 
wilike what you might have done under the} AnTs 
same circumstances. 

BY A LADY OF BALTIMORE. 


It was recess the day before the party, and} 
Agnes had taken her “ Definer,” and gone out, 
ill alone, to an old oak tree that threw its; “ What funny people the Mexicans were, Miss 
shadows into a corner of the large play ground} Mary, weren’t they ?” said Aggie, after her class 
in front of the academy. She was studying | had finished reciting their geography one morn- 
very diligently, when a soft hand was lain on}ing. “Funny! why Aggie?” “To think that 
her hair, and she looked up to see the hazel) the fire and noise of the cannon was thunder 
eyes of Hattie Ames smiling down in hers. and lightning!” “But, you must remember, 

“What makes you run away from us all} that they had never seen such things before, 
every day?” ‘she said, throwing herself down} Aggie, and as there is some similarity between 
on the grass, and the dark shadows rocked} the fire and noise of cannon, and thunder and 
around the children, like ocean-waves heaved} lightning, it is not, at all surprising that they 
gently by the south wind “ You are so shy of; should have come to such a conclusion.” “I 
wall, that we can’t, any of us, get map trig Fg I know now what makes the thunder, 

} 





with you, though you’ve been here almost a} Miss Mary,” said Archie. “ Well, let us hear 
tem. I think it’s quite too bad of you to like} what it is, Archie.” “It is the noise the light- 
your books so well; you can’t give us amoment} ning makes when it shoots from the clouds, just 
of your time.” the same as a gun when it is fired off.” “Very 

“But you know I am the last scholar, and it} good for a little boy like you, Archie. Light- 
wasn’t my place to speak first. I was afraid it 3 ning parts the air, and the noise it makes when 
would be intruding,” answered Agnes, with a} it comes together again is what we term thun- 
timid grace which was very natural to her,}der.” “And we see the fire from the gun before 
though she was a washerwoman’s daughter. ‘we hear the noise, just like we see the lightning 

“Well, I expect we haven’t been very polite,”: before we hear the thunder; don’t we, Miss 
said Hattie, with a bright, ingenuous smile glanc-} Mary?” “ Yes, Archie.” “But,” said Aggie, 
ing Over her face. School-girls are such wild, '“ we don’t hear the thunder as soon as we hear 
harom-searum creatures, you know, they never {the gun; what’s the reason, Miss Mary?” “I 
think of anything like politeness.” $suppose you mean that we do not hearthe thun- 

I hardly, know how it happened, but Agnes {der as soon after we see the lightning, as we do 
lane’s heart opened to these kindly words as ‘the report of a gun after theflash, Is that it?” 
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“Yes, ma’am,” “Generally, we do not; but} in one of theclasses, the teacher asked a scholar 
have you never heard the thunder immediately ; concerning it, and received a very disrespectful 
after the lightning, Aggie?” “Oh! yes, ma’am. } and insulting reply. 
It did the other day when we were in the woods. After a moment’s silence, he went on with 
But it does not often come so quick.” “No, ; the recitation, apparently intending to take no 
because it is not often so near us, None of us, ; notice of the offence. The scholars were much 
I suppose, have any particular desire that it}surprised at this seeming indifference, and 
should be.” “ When the thunder comes so soon commented on it freely among themselves at the 
after the lightning, it always strikes somewhere, ; close of school. 
doesn’t it, Miss Mary,” asked Fanny. “ Whenr-} The next morning the teacher called the at. 
ever the thunder comes so soon after the flash, } tention of his school, saying pleasantly that he 
we may know that the lightning cloud is very { wished to ask a few questions. 
near us, and,in all probability, has struck some-; “If,” said he, “ you were at play in the yard, 
where.” “But why can’t we hear the thunder} and a gentleman riding by in a chaise should 
always a0 soon, Mise Mary ?” Because, as : pies Et a the way to Brighton, would you 
said. a while ago, it is not always so near; and} tell him { 
because sound does not travel near so fast as! “ Yes, sir,” promptly answered the boys. 
light. Light travels so fast, that it would go} “But how would you tell him? In pleasant, 
eight times around the earth in one second ;} gentlemanly tones, or grufily, as though he had 
while sound would only go three hundred and{no right to trouble you, and disturb your 
eighty yards in that time. Thus the flash of} plays?” 
lightning comes to us almost instantaneously,; “I would tell him as well as I could,” said 
no matter how distantit may be ; but the thun-; one of the boys, and all raised their hands to 
der, which is the sound made by the flash, will} indicate their approval of the answer. 
be almost five seconds cominga mile!” “ Then} “But suppose a common laborer should ask 
the more time there is between the lightning} you the same question, would you tell him?” 
and thunder, the farther off it is,” said one of} “ Yes, sir,” was again the reply. 
the larger scholars. Miss Mary answered “ Yes.” } “And you would tell him in as polite a man- 
“Then if we take notice how many seconds} ner as you told the other ?” 
there are between the two, and multiply them: “ Yes, sir,” said all the boys. 
by three hundred and eighty, we can tell ex-; “But suppose that instead of one of those, a 
actly how many yards off the lightning is!’ : strolling beggar, clothed in filthy garments, and 
“Yes, and if we divide the number of yards by : having every appearance of a man who had de- 
ene pee and vem oorraceereeeres ’ based esd by his — apy nee! the 
,undred and sixty yards make a mile, we can: same information, would you tell him 
tell exactly how many miles off itis. But what} I “ ir,” was, as before, the re- 
aes com iae to ae hacks ig aie xa tae. cern i ae daring - 
Mary, who noticed that the little boy seemed } “ But would you be as particular to tell him 
desirous of communicating something. ‘“ Why}as kindly and pleasantly as you would be totell 
I was just thinking of something I saw the other } the others ?” 
day. I was out in the country and I sawaman{ “Most certainly, we should,” said the boys, 
ever so far off, splitting some logs. But I couldn’t; some even adding that they ought to be more 
hear a bit of noise when he brought his axe} particular to speak kindly to such a person. 
down, but only whenhe raisedit up. I thought} The teacher had now gained his point. The 
it was so funny, and I asked Tom, our man, who} scholars had established for themselves a prin- 
was with me, what was the reason, but he said ; ciple which each-felt was just and true, and it 
‘he didn’t know.’ But itis just the same as} i for the teacher to make the ap- 
the thunder, isn’t it, Miss Mary?” “ Yes, pose Poe os oregano eat cists : 
the noise which the axe made when it struck} “Yesterday,” said he, slowly and impressively, 
the wood, didn’t reach your ear until the man}“I asked George Jones a question, which I not 
had raised it up again. But it is getting late,} only had a right to ask, but which it was my 
so we will talk no more about these things at}duty to ask, and he gave a, disrespectful 
present.” ; answer. Is it possible that there is a boy in 
rn } this school, who would treat his teacher = 
}than he would the meanest vagabond that walks 
DISRESPECT TO TEACHERS wh), streets 9” . 
wit It was enough. Nothing more was said, yet 
The school was composed entirely of boys,} every scholar felt the reproof; and the teacher 
and numbered about fifty scholars, ranging from } did not, during the remainder of the term, have 
eight, to sixteen years of age. It was situated } occasion to complain of the slightest = 
four or five ee —_ a large ont a ae } respect on the part of any of his pupils.— 
“Sconeavm grep keTgpt ege a 
as 3 a 4 ’ 5 J 
became acquainted with all the profane, vulgar, } ‘ 
and slang expressions of the day, and were} Fats Happiness is like false money; it passes, 
much inclined to be rude and pert, both in and: for a time, as well as the true; but when 
out of school. ‘it is brought to the touch we find the lightness 
One day, a slight disturbance having occurred } and alloy, and feel the loss.—Pope. 
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